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JOSEPH BRECK & SONS. 


A House of International Reputation. 
The Oldest in Seeds and Agricul- 
tural Implements Combined in 
the United States. One of 
the Largest in this 

Country 


A BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1822—SPECIAL 
LINES IN SEEDS—LARGE AND VARIED STOCK 
OF IMPLEMENTS.—A CHAPTER OF GREAT IN- 
TEREST TO FARMERS AND OUR READERS 
GENERALLY. 


The New England farmer of to-day is quite a 
different character from what be was fifty or 
even twenty-five years since. Half a century 
ago the prevailing sentiment was that what had 
been good enough for the fathers and grand- 
fathers, muact necoovarilf bo oes ooriah far 


the present generation and because a man’s father 
had done certain things, it must be best that 


he aiso should do the same, regardless of differ- 
ence of circumstances. Any innovation was 
looked upon with suspicion, and few attempted 
one without being met with derision or practi- 
cal ostracism from his neighbors. There is 
probably no element ot society upon which the 
great civilizers ot the world have been brought 
to bear with more eff-c¢: during the last twenty- 
five years than thefarmers His crops, instead 
of commanding a near-by trade, by reason of 
the Jarge number of railroads, comprising a 
mileage of 
HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 


of miles, now command amarket in distant 
cities which were tormerly isolated and insig- 
nificant in their importance. Having,theretore, 
a large and active market, easily accessible, a 
strong stimulus has been created by reason of 
the keener competition, not only among the 
market gardeners in the vicinity of Boston, but 
also throughout New England, and by the set- 
tlement in the neighborhood of our older farm 

ers, of foreigners, who brought with them their 
own ideas of agriculture, and of the best means 
to produce the best and largest crops on the 
least area of land. Therefore, with the motive 
as seen in the market for crops, and the educa- 
tion, it is not to be wondered at that New Eng- 
land farmers are the model farmers of the Uni- 
ted States. OJ2 farms, for years considered 
worthless, have, by means of fertilizers, supe- 
rior drainage, rotation of crops, etc., become or- 
naments to the neighborhood in which they are 
situated, bringing wealth and happiness to the 
farmers and the communities. 

The attention of our readers is specially 
called to one of the ablest managea, most suc- 
cessful and honorable seed and agricultura! im- 
plement houses, that of Josepo Breck & Sons. 
The offices and warerooms of this firm are situ 
ted at 51,52 and 53 North Market street. The 
location is one of the best in the city for this 
business, being in close proximity to the great 
market to which all the farmers visiting Boston, 
either regularly or occasionally, invariably re- 
Sort, and also easy of access from all parts of 
the city. Wutbin the time that this firm has 
been in existence, however, the locality pre- 
sented a very different aspect. Faneuil Hall 
market and the Chamber of Commerce build 
ing had not been erected, and the whole of the 
Space now covered by massive business blocks 
and the busy marts of trade, as far up as the 
Steps of Faneuil Hall, was washed by the 
Waters of the bay. The intervening space be- 
tween this limit and the lines of wharves, includ- 
ing the land on which Atlantic Avenue now 
Stands, has been reclaimed or made, at great 
expense. This is an old stand the original 
numbers being 51 and 52, having been occupied 
by the firm since 


ITS ERECTION IN 1825 


the additions, taking in No. 53, having been 
made in 1878. We doubt if there is a firm in 
any line of business in Boston—and there must 
be very few in New England—which Las oc- 
Cupied une site sixty-three years. The build- 
lng, which is substantially constructed of brick 
With stone front, has been remodeled from time 
to time to meet the exigencies of the business, 
and at present, for utility, leaves nothing to be 
desired. The building comprises five floors, 
this firm occupying the second, third, fourth 
and fifth. On the second floor are the offices, 
Which are furnished witb all the modern ap- 
appliances for the expeditious transaction of a 
large business, and here may be constantly 
found representative men in the trade and 
larmers from all parts of New England, and, 
indeed, the United States and the world, and 
here are exchanged views which cannot 
‘ail to have an important bearing on the in- 





terests of the agricultural community through- 
out the country. In addition to the above 
premises the firm have warerooms at 61 Clinton 
street, comprising six iofts, each 100x25 feet, the 
whole premises containing stock in seeds and 
implements, valued at many thousands of 
dollars. 

The business was established by Mr. Joseph 
R. Newell and Mr. Charles Willis, for the sale 
of agricultural tools only, at 128 State St. 
removing from thence to the present site in 
1825. 

In 1828 Mr. John B. Russell commenced in 
one-half of the lower part of the store, the 
seed business, bringing with him 

THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 

of which he was the publisher, and Thos. G, 
Fessenden the editor; two years aiterwards he 
sold the business with the FARMER to Mr. Geo. 
Barrett; after his decease in 1836, it was 
bought by Messrs. Joseph Breck and Edward 
Chamberlin and continued under the name of 
Joseph Breck & Co. The same year Mr. 
Newell sold to Joseph Breck his stock in trade, 
and good willin his business, and the agricul- 
tural implement business was united and con- 
tinued untill 1850, when the interest of Mr. 
Chamberlin was bought by Mr. Chas. H. B. 
Breck, the present senior member of the firm, 
the style being changed to that of Joseph 
Breck & Son. In 1872 Mr. Chas H. Breck 
son of C.H.B.Breck became a partner, and from 
tbat date the style of the firm has been Joseph 
Breck & Sons. In 1873 Mr. Joseph Breck died, 
but the name of the firm was not changed. 
In 1885 Mr. Joseph F. Breck, also a son of 
C. H. B. Breck, was taken into the co-partner- 
ship. 

By the above dates it will be seen that this 
is the oldest firm in seeds and agricultural 
implements combined in the United States, 
there being only two dealing in seeds ex- 
clusively, at New York and Philadelphia which 
antedate it. This is, indeed one of the 

OLDEST HOUSES IN THE WORLD, 
having celebrated its Jubilee in 1872, and that it 
should have remaimed so long in the hands of 
the family is still more remarkable. Even in 
England or Germany, where heredity is rev- 
erenced almost as much in trade as in the fami- 
lies of those bearing titles, such a circumstance 
would have been regarded as worthy of note, 
and when it rarely occurs is considered to con- 
fer on the house a title to respect for the hon- 
orable course which must have been pursued. 
Its credit has always ranked high, thoughin its 
purchasing operations it has embraced the 


world. There are emploves who have 
been connected with the house many years, 
one of them, Mr. W. P. H. Willis, having 
held his connection 55 years. The conservative 
nature of the business may be inferred from 
the fact that they bad transactions with cus. 
tomers who were active three or four genera- 
tions ago, but who have long since passed 
away and the connection has been continued by 
their descendants tojthe present day. 

Mr. Joseph Breck, father of the present head 
Or tue Mr, dice im Jane, 1873. € Was a gen- 
tleman bighly es:2emed aud beloved through- 
out the country and his amiable characier, 
strict integrity and sterling worth endeared him 
to his numerous riends and acquaintances; he 
filled many positions of 

HONOR AND TRUST. 

during his long life with unswerving fidelity, 
leaving an example worthy of imitation by his 
descendants. He was twice elected a represen 
tative to the State legislature and was one year 
a senator from the eighth district; be was the 
President of the Massscbusetts horticultural 
society for a number of years, which office he 
beld to the entire satisfaction of its members. 
His greatest pleasure in life was his garden and 
flowers to which he aevoted all the spare hours 
from Lis business; he loved nature and the 
works of nature and he looked from nature up 
to nature’s God in whom he was a devout and 
sincere believer; a purer and beiter man never 
lived. 

Mr. Charles H. B. Breck, the present head of 
this house was born in Pepperell. He began 
to assist his father at un early age, manifesting 
great aptitude for the business and possessing 
many of his father’s distinguishing traits. In 
his line he is a representative man of the Uni- 
ted States, and we can Cali to mind none, when 
advice and tangible means bad to be considered, 
who has done as much to encourage agriculture 
in New England as he. He has been called 
upon to fill many positions ot trust, having 
been elected by the citizens of Brighton one ot 
the seiectmen for turee years in succession, and 
a member of the school committee, serving six 
years until after the annexation of the town to 
Boston. In 1876 he was elected by the citizens 
at large one of the aldermen of the city of Bos- 
ton; he was re-elected in 1878, 18579 and 1880, 
serving four years as one ot the fathers ot the 
city. He was a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the East Boston ferries for six years 
until 1884. He was chai:man ot the committee 
of arrangements of the Massachusetts borticul- 
tural society for seventeen years and upon his 
resignation he was honored with 

AN ELEGANT BANQUET 

given by member: of the society which was 
presided over by the late Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder. Among those present were Hon. Fran. 
cis B. Hayes, Hon. C. M. Hovey, P. B. Hovey, 
Esq. and Hon. Benjamin G. Smith. He took a 
trip to Europe in 1848, and doubtiess returned 
with views enlarged as to seed culture, the 
farms of England having been specially visited 
for information on this important question. 
No name is better known in the territory cov- 
ered, and we believe he enjoys as large a per- 
sonal acquaintance as any man in his live in 
New England. He is now a vice-president ot 
the Mass. horticultural soclety and a director 
in the Metropolitan National bank, Bos- 
ton. He is a man of large administrative 
and executive ability, whose position, sociaily 
and financially, isuniversaliy conceded. When 
he became a member of the firm, in 1850, the 
city had a population ot about 140,000, and now 
it has more than 450,000, with an assessed val- 
ue of $764,448 480. The state, also, has in- 
creased in like proportion, having now an as- 
sessed value of over two billions of dollars, a 
large proportion of which, in farms, etc., is 
held by the farming community. Al) this ma- 
terial advancement has taken place under Mr. 
Breck’s persoual observation, and in casting 
back his vision along the vista of years, it must 
appear to him truly astonishing. 

Mr. Charles H. Breck was educated at the In- 
stitute of Technology, receiving an education 
that weli fitted him for the duties of his future 
position. He entered his grandfather and tath- 
er’s store as a clerk, serving faithfully and well, 
and soon showed an aptitude for business that 
attracted the notice of others in the same 
line. In 1871, the late Hon. Oakes Ames, see- 
ing what he was capable of, offered 


A LARGE SALARY 


if he would go to New York and take charge of 
his agricultural business interests in that city, 
but bis grandtather, devotedly attached to all of 
his grandchildren, could not endure the thought 
ot his leaving, and after consultation with his son 
— concluded that it would be better for and 

im to remain and become a partner. He is 
particularly popular among the farming com- 
munity by reason of his push and enterprise, 
manifested by taking bold of new macbines, 
never known to the trade and public before, and 
in some instances, when their merits had been 
overlooked by less enterprising firms, success- 
trully placing them on the market. He has 
had a 

LARGE BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


and fully comprehends the largest operations and 
the minutest details of the extensive business 
of the firm. He attends more particular- 
ly to the seed department. He visite 








Earope in 1878 andin 1883, his attention 
being more particularly directed to the seed cul- 
ture on English farms, which had previously 
interested his father. He was, however, ad- 
vancing the interests of the house, with pro- 
ducers throughout Europe. 

Joseph F. Breck was educated in Brighton 
and graduated at the High school in 1881, he 
entered the store in the capacity of aclerk and 
it was sooa perceived that he possessed the 
quality and talents of a good business man, and 
alter serving a proper time was admitted a 
member of the firm. His energy and persever- 
ance with the industrious habits inherited from 
his grandfather, make him with his full knowl- 
edge of every branch of tne business a 


VALUABLE MEMBER 


of the firm. He gives his attention more par- 
ticularly to the hardware department, and 
exercises a general supervision in the store 
Both brothers are very popular with the trade 
and are able to command a very extensive 
patronage for the house. 

By reason of this firm’s close connection with 
the New ENGLAND FaxrMeEr, a brief history 
referring to it up to and during their proprietor- 
ship, must prove of interest. The New Enc 
LAND FARMER was established in 1822, Thomas 
G. Fessenden was the editor, Thomas A. Shep 
ard publisher, Wm. Nichols became proprietox 
November Ist, 1823, John B. Russell Co. in 
1824, George C. Barrett do. December 5, 1832, 
Mr. Barrett died in 1836, Joseph Breck & Co., 
purchased the FarRMER August 3lst, 1836, 
Thomas G. Fessenden died November 11, 1837, 
having edited the paper from its commencement. 
‘The paper was then conducted by Joseph Breck, 
partof the time assisted by Bartholemew Brown. 
ln September, 1838, an arrangement was made 
with Henry Colman then engaged in the State 
agiicultural survey to furnish one or more 
leading articles in each number, the selections 
and other editorial labors devolving upon Mr. 
Breck. Allen Putman took upon himself the 
sole charge of the paper January 6, 1841, and 
continued in the editorial chair until October 4 
1843, when Mr. Breck was under the necessity 
ot taking upon himself the conducting of the 
paper until it was disposed of in Jan. 1846. 

This firm’s motto has been to furnish the 
largest and best assortment, at the lowest prices. 
In the total of the business seeds coustitute six- 
ty percent and agricultural implements forty 
percent. Ofthe importance of obtaining good 
seeds every farmer is fully aware, many a de 
serving man having been seriously comprom- 
ised in his credit through the failure of crops re- 
sulting from inferior qualities of seeds. [tis not 
always, either, that even the most intelligent 
and careful farmer can guard himself against 
this evil, and in any ease sume discretion and 
confidence has to be reposed in the seed mer- 
chant, so that it is of the greatest moment that 
dealings shall be had only with reliable houses. 
In seeds the particuiar attention ot those inter- 
ested, therefore, is called to this firm’s many 
lines, of which an idea may be formed by 
studying 

THEIR CATALOGUE, 
which will be forwarded free of cost, on appli- 
cation. ‘Their specialties can only be alluded 
to here, and deserve separate mention. We 
call attention to a special grass mixture, ‘Pear! 
ot Savoy” potato, Hub asparagus, improved 
horticultural bean, Angel of Midnight corn, 
premier sweet corn, and yellow’globe Danvers 
onion. Considering the importance of the 
dairy industry in New England, and the desire 
of every tarmer to secure for his stock the best 
pasturage, it is likely tv prove of much interest 
to our readers to know that this firm has intro- 
duced a grass seed under the name of “Our 
special grass mixture,’’ which, for the results 
secured in permanent pasture, Mowing «na 


gcazing iandd, hes hitherto been ansurpassce. | 


In the sowing of grass seed, it is not sufficient- 
ly recognized that an important consideration is 
the kinds of the mixture of the seeds which are 
to be soWn in particuiar kinds of soil. The ends 
which should be soughtin all grass seed sowing 
are early growth, the quantity to be obtained, 
nutritious quality and the power to reproduce, 
or quick growth atter cutting. No one species 
ot seed will produce all these results, but a ju- 
dicious combination or mixture of the right 
kinds will, if sown in the proper soil, invariably 
do so. In the course of time nature herselt wil! 
produce these selections, but what the farmer 
needs is the most speedy returns, and to insure 
this object he must make his 


SELECTIONS WISELY 


and usually the surest method to do this is to 
consult a reliable house, giving an explanation 
ot the character ot his soil and subsoil. By 
this means he would secure the proper kinds 
and receive certain informetion as to the pro- 
portions in which they should be mixed, so 
that he may have a combination suitable to 
his land, and certain to bring him the best re- 
turns. In grain seeds, besides the nature of 
the land, the question ot how often and how 
recently there has been a rotation of crops, and 
with this information in band a responsible 
house will be able to supply him with seed 
which with proper care on his part will cer 
tainly give sati:faction. One ot the most im- 
portant articles in the crop of any farm is 
the potato, because it is a staple commodity in 
use in every family, and, when good, never 
fails to command a price in the markets re- 
munerative tothe farmer. In recommending 
their ‘‘Pearl of Savoy,” therefore, this firm do 
so with entire confidence that it will give satis- 
faction, the strain having been much improved 
since it was first introduced by them in 1884. 
It is one of the few potatoes out of the many 
kinds put on the market by seedsmen during 
the last few years, that bas achieved a place 
in public favor. It is unqualifiedly endorsed 
by the 


LATE E. P. ROE, 


the famous novelist, who was equally noted for 
his success in farming and horticulture, and 
who made specially commendatory remarks re- 
specting this variety in an article published in 
Harper's Monthly. The Pearl of Savoy is the 
result of a hybridization’ Clarke’s No.1 and 
Extra Early Vermont, two sorts which have 
long been held in the highest estimation. While 
retaining the good qualities ot both, it is an im- 
provement over eituer, the tubers being long, 
fair and of Jarge size. The flesh is of a beauti- 
ful pearl white and very mealy. Its hardy 
and vigorous habit exempts it from disease 
when other varieties succumb, though it is from 
fifteen to twenty days earlier than the Early 
Rose. Under ordinary favorable conditions it 
will yield from 500 to 750 bushels to the acre. 
The Rural New Yorker endorsed this potato, it 
having been tried on their grounds. The grow- 
ing of asparagus is a flourishing industry in 
Massachusetts, and those who grow for the 
market are especially interested in securing the 
best and most reliable seed, or roots, and Breck’s 
Hub asparagus, during the last four years, ap- 
pears to have given satisfaction to all whu have 
triedit. Theearly spring beiag the time to com- 
mence operations for this table delicacy, orders 
should at once be given. We advise our farmer 
readers who intend to grow It for their own use 
or for sale, to send for the above named variety. 
An article which appeals to every 


NEW ENGLAND TASTE 


is the bean, and this consequently forms a very 
important crop in the eastern states, not only 
because of the favorable conditions tor raising, 
but because of the certainty ot the market. 
Dwarf, or bush beans, should be planted from 
the middle of spring to the end of summer, with 
successions of about every two weeks. Pole 
beans, or runners, should be planted later. 
Lima beans nut earlier then May 20, though 
they may be forced in pots and transplanted. 
To meet the demand for the very finest kind, 
this firm, two or three years ago, introduced 
their Improyed Horticultural bean, the great 
productiveness, the delicious flavor and vigor- 
ous growth ot which has made it a standard 
favorite with market gardeners. As a snap, or 
shell bean, it kas no superior, while for general 
cultivation it is highly recommended. Corn is 
valuable to the farmer, not only for marketing 
the grain, but for ensilage purposes, anid in se- 
lecting his seed for planting be should bear in 
mind 
FOR WHAT PURPOSE 


he is sowing and the nature of the soil in which 
itis to be planted. If for market he should 
select those which will give the largest ears, 
with the greatest number and most even rows 


27 OD OE PALIT Fe 








of kernels and of the most palatable flavor. 
The ears should run from eight to 15 inches in 
length, according to variety, and contain 
from eightto twelve rows. The ‘Angel of 
Midnight” variety, one of Joseph Breck & 
Sons’ particular specialties, is well worthy the 
attention of all farmers, being an excellent va- 
riety of field corn for northern planting. The 
ear is perfect in shape, ten to fourteen inches 
long, rows straight and even, with kernels of 
compact quality set on a very small cob. 
This corn has been grown in Northern Ver- 
mont, and will be found hardy and satisfactory 
for New England planting. Breck’s Premier 


sweet corn is another variety which should be | 


well patronized, being early, and possessing 
large, well-filled ears, with kernels of pearly 
whiteness and of most delicious flavor. The 
onion seed crop in this State tor two years past 
having been unsatisfactory, it is 6f importance 
that seed of the best quality should be pro- 
cured for the ensuing season. One important 
subject for consideration is that the seed should 
be grown in the section of country in which it 
is intended to be sown, and this firm have 
therefore been very careful that all supplied by 
them should be eastern grown. The specialty 
in this seed of Joseph Breck & Sons is the 
Yeliow Globe Danvers, which, though not alto- 
gether a novelty, the stock supplied by them is 


EXCEPTIONALLY VALUABLE 


being all home grown and raised with the ut- 
most care, and though tempting offers have been 
made to the firm by jobbers to buy out their en- 
tire stock of this variety,they have beer refused, 
it being the desire of the firm to give the entire 
benefit to their customers. All the seed is of 
their own growing, from selected onions. In 
peas the firm invite special attention to Breck’s 
‘Excelsior’ being the earliest. Itis a standard 
among the market gardeners for productiveness 
and evenness. In celery, “Boston market” has 
obtained a world-wide reputation, and has made 
Boston noted for the best celery, this being the 
universal verdict of traveliers at our leading 
hotels. Joseph Breck & Sons have always 
stood by the “Boston market,” which was in- 
troduced by Josiah Crosby, and have endeavored 
to preserve it in its purity, not “running after 
false gods.” 

The demand in the eastern states for agricul 
tural implements has fully kept pace, in pro- 
portion with the far west. Of course in the 
larger farming implements S:. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Paul and Omaha doa 
large and increasing business, these being the 
centres where the great prairie trade is concen- 
trated, dealers there supplying farmers who 
have from 5,000 to 10,000 acres under cultiva- 
tion. In New England, however, where the 
tarms rarely extend over 400 or 500 acres, the 
demand is for the smaller implements and 
machines and of these 


MOST EXCELLENT USE 


ismade. This firm has noted with pleasure 
the growth of knowledge in intelligent tarming, 
and has lived to see farming no longer consid 
ered as clod-hopping and mechanical stirring 
up of the soil, but a really scientific business, 
requiring deep study. This is the season when 
farmers are beginning to think seriously of their 


farm implements, and if ,they require any new | 
ones, to look about for the most reliable source | 


from which to procure them. Without unduly 
urging the matter we would recommend such tu 
cail and examine the implements on view at 


this firm’s ware rooms, and would direct their | 
Kemp’s 


attention toa few to be seen there. 
patent manure spreader is a machine which all 
tarmers should own, as every one could largely 
increase the value ot bis manure pile by its use. 
A farmer who knows his business endeavors to 
make every Pound of manure at his commund 

ving Us ive Lest resasis, amd “he can fever 
have tuv much of it. What be has, therefore, 
he should use to the best acavantage, which can 
best be secured by having it eveniv and thor- 
ough\* spsgad, whether it be the roughest down 
to the finest, including piaster and ashes, either 
wet or dry. For this purpose Kemp’s machine 
is without a rival. 
Gibps Imperial stee! and chilled plow. The 
firm believe there is no plow now before the 
public which comprises so many 

GENUINE POINTS 

of merit and peculiar qualifications to recom- 
mend it to the favor of the average farmer as 
the Gibbs, which 1s adapted to almost any 
circumstances, whether ot climate, locality or 
the varivus conditions of soil. Some 
points of excellence are that it will not easily 
rack, it is suitable for sod and stubble, or deep 


A very useful article is the | 











worker, butter printer and butter shipping 
boxes being specially worthy of notice. The 
Philadelphia lawn mowers are so well known 
that it seems unnecessary to do more than 
simply to remind our readers that for this, as 
for all the implements named above, Joseph 
Breck & Sons are special agents. We are 
sorry we cannot allude to more of the 


VALUABLE ARTICLES 


handled by this firm, but space forbids a 
fin: ly illurtrated implement and machine cata- 
logue of nearly 200 pages, however, is fur- 
nished by the firm free of cost, and will give 
all the information necessary to purchasers, 
to those who cannot find it convenient to 
make a personal visit to the fiim’s warerooms. 
It will be mailed on receipt of ten cents. An 
article of this nature would not be eom- 
plete without a reference to the fertil- 
izers, which have become such a vital 
necessity in modern farming. Those handled 
by this firm are principally the  stan- 
dard super-phosphate, which is celebrated for 
its uniform quality, superior mechanical condi- 
tion and solubility. Breck’s top dressing is 
absolutely the best fertilizer on the market, the 
firm believe, for pastures and mowing lan«!s as 
by its use unpoverished pastures may be 
brought to a high state of fertility, and their 
value very largely increased. Itis confidently 


; recommended by the firm to produce a larger 
amount of good hay, a more luxurious herbage, | 


with a correspondingly increased growth of 
strong healthy roots, which will stand the 
heat and drought of summer and the frosts 
of winter, than any other fertilizer ever used. 
Breck’s lawn and garden dressing is equally 
valuable for lawns, etc.,and Brecks food for 
plants is highly serviceable for gardens and 
house plants. Joseph Breck & Sons bird-seed 
department is perhaps to one uninitiated the 
most astonishing branch of their business. It 
does not seem credible that there can be pet 
birds enough in the United States, much less in 
New England, to consume the enormous quan 
tities of the various bird seeds handled by thls 
firm; carload after carload of canary, rape, 
millet, etc., being required to fill the hundreds 
of thousands of pretty packages of “Breck’s 
Mixed Bird Seed,” which are to be found 
on the shelves of almost every grocer, 
druggist and dealer in bird seeds in New 
England. To our farmer readers and to 
the hundreds of subscribers who are proprietors 
of country stores, we would earnestly recom- 
mend an examination of the articles supplied 
by this firm, as all will be certain to find some- 
thing which will be advantageous to them. 
The mail order department has been of vast 
service to the firm and to their customers. This 
system has each year shown an increase, and 
its conveniences haye been felt by customers in 
every portion of the country, by its means any 
order for seeds, being promptly executed, it 
being seldom .that an order remains in the 
house twenty-four hours without being filled. 





FARM EDUCATION. 
College or Home Training. 


NEED OF EDUCATION FOR FARMERS. BUT FEW 
CAN HAVE ACOLLEGE TRAINING. ITS DEFECTS. 
WAYS OF SUPPLEMENTING A COMMON SCHOOL 

TOO MUCH TIME MAY 


TRAINING. BE 


IN SCHOOL. 


SPENT 


[An address read by A. W. Cheever at the 
meeting of the Vermont dairymen’s association. } 

The belief is very general, I think, that farm- 
ing, especially in these older states, is not as 
remunerative now as when our fathers and 
grandfathers cleared and first cultivated these 
hills and valleys, and when the soil was rich 
with the asbes of recentiy burned forests. Bat 
I am not willing to believe that there has ever 
in the past beena time when a young man or 
young woman should rather have lived than 
the present. If there are any young people in 


| our beloved New England who do feel that way, 


of its | 


plowing; it turns a furrow slowly and smootb- | 


ly, putting all refuse underneath; it has inter- 
changeable moldboards, shares, landslides and 
cutters, in steel, chilled or cast iron, or a com- 
bination of either, and trom the manner of con- 
struction repairs are sO easily made that the 
saving of time and labor in repairing any dam- 
age becomes an important consideration. By 
many proprietors ot both large and smal! farms 
these plows have been pronounced to be with- 
out an equal. The New Model Buckeye mower 
is a machine of exceptional merit, being we are 
informed more simple, and containing fewer 
parts than any other, while the work performed 
by it is in every respect superior to that of any 
other. For a quarter of a century this machine 
has been before the public and there are many 
which have been in use trom six:een to twen- 
ty five years, than which no more 
CONVINCING PROOF 

of excellence could be given. Since its first in- 
troduction improvements have constantly been 
made, sO that today it is the standard 
mower uf America. It contains, we are 
informe, less pieces than any other macbine, 
and is, therefure, less likely to get out of order, 
and its parts are so simple that any intelligent 
man can keep them in perfect runniog order. 
There is no work which any mower can do in 
the ficid which cannot be performed by this. 
The Ballard improved hay tedder after the se- 
verest tests to which it could be subjected, un- 
der al! imaginary conditions, and in all kinds 
ot land, in this country and in Earope, and the 
opinion of many experts is that it 1s the only 
one which will thoroughly spread long, heavy 
grass, taking up trom the bottom and tussing it 
gentiy into the air, leaving 1t upon the ground in 
such a way that the effects of sun and air may 
be fully telt. Among its superior advantages 
are that its forks extend outside and in the rear 
of the wheels so that the wheels are always in- 
side and in front of the forks, and thereiore no 
hay that has been tedded is run over and pressed 
down. With other tedders the wheels are out- 
side the forks, and in passing back and forth 
one wheel must pass over some hay which has 
already been tedded, or some must be left un- 
touched. In this machine, also, the forks are 
inserted beneath the hay with a quick, plunging 
stroke, which is almost 


EXACTLY LIKE 


that produced by the hand of a brisk and skil- 
tul man, tossing the hay and shaking it 
thoroughly trom the bottom. It will spread 
four acres of heavy grass in an hour, doing the 
work of six or eight men. It does 1s work so 
quickly that the process of turning can be sev- 
eral times repeated, an advantage which all 
farmers will appreciate. By the use of this 
mower and tedder, on a good hay day, the crop 
can be cut and housed between morn and sun- 
set Every tarmer knows the value of having 
his ensilage and fodder properly cut, and for 
this purpose no better means has ever been de- 
vised than Baldwin’s American ensilage and 
fodder cutters, which are adapted, the manu- 
facturer claims, to more purposes than any 
other similar machine in the market. The 
Eagle reyersible steel tooth smoothing harrow 
is invaluable for the culture of growing corn, 
potatues and smal! grains. It is made in steel 
or wood frames, and has many advantages 
which any practical farmer will readily recog- 
nize. The‘ Acme” pulverizing barrow, clod 
crusher and leveler has been aa invaluable aid 
to those farmers who have used it, being, we 
understand, the only implement combining the 
three features and performing the whole work 
at the same time, and is believed to be the only 
une that will do its work thoroughly on all 
kinds ot ground, leaving the soil in that light, 
loose condition so desirable to every farmer. 
It is specially adapted to hard clay and in- 
verted sod and to ground which has become 
baked after plowing. Piobably no dairy goods 
are better known or have been more favorably 
received than Reid’s, the creameries, butter 








they can easily set themselves back by adopt- 
ing the modes of life of earlier times. I know 
of no restrictions against building log houses 
with a stone chimney and a single window now 
if one chooses todo so. If itis harder to earn 
one’s living now than in days gone by it is 
chiefly because we want more than did our 
parents or grandparents. I cannot believe 
that the introduction of steam power into the 
world, increasing human power many fold, can 
bave made the world less desirable to live in. 

In the days of my early boyhood the clergy- 
man, the lawyer and the doctor were the only 
men in town who were deemed fit to fill a 
place on the school board, and in many towns 
it was rare to find men of any other class act- 
ing in this capacity. With 
COLLEGE BRED MEN FOR SCHOOL SUPERVISORS 
it was the most natural thing in the world for 
the common schools to be looked upon as the 
feeders of the college and to have the courses of 
study shaped in that direction. The school 
committee men when visiting a school and 
looking over the “‘stock” naturally noted with 
pleasure such as gave promise of becoming 
candidates for the college, and thus for a place 
among the educated class. These alone, in af- 
ter lite were expected to be “heard from.” 
In those days a boy not quite bright enough to 
go to college was encouraged to learn a trade, 
but if he showed no special aptitude with tools 
he was still bright and smurt enough to make a 
farmer. About all the learning then deemed 
necessary to the management of a farm was to 
know when to plant and sow, when to reap and 
mow, and when to slaughter animals, wean 
pigs or perform the necessary surgical opera- 
tions of the stock-yard; and all these things 
could be easily determined by consuJting the 
‘Old Farmers’ Almanack,”’ particularly the ta 
bles of the moon’s changes, and tbe half dis- 
embowelled human figure showing from day 
to day the whereabouts of the “signs.” The 
weather probabilities, such as “look out for 
showers along .bout this time,” in Jaly, and 
for frosts later on in September, were also 
consulted with a trustful confidence. For a 
young college graduate to have settled down 
on a farm then would have been looked upon 
as the throwing away of opportunities. [ well 
remember one committee man who told a grad- 
uating class that he hoped that in tae years to 
come it would never be his sad lot to fad any 
member working with a shovel at the tail of a 
tip-cart; they should look higher; some he 
hoped would aspire to that noble profession— 
the bar, as if the defending of a rum-seller 
caught breaking the laws of the common- 
wealth was a more honorable business than 
building a street or spreading manure on a 
garden or corn field. 

I have ne words of condemnation for our 
colleges. I am proud of them and of the spirit 
of the men who founded them in those early 
days ot my country’s history, and as I mingie 
with men of the world I am more and more 
wade to realize under what disadvantages I 
have myself worked from the lack of a college 
training. But farms whose balance sheets at 
the end of a year show a gross footing of less 
than a dollar for each working day in the year, 
don’t send many buys to college. In the main 

COLLEGES HAVE BEEN FOR THE WEALTHY 
or well-to-do classes. True, there are excep- 
tions, and remembering these, college officials 
are apt to claim that any boy who really sets 











out that he will have a college education can 
usually find some means of getting it. It is also 
true that some of the boys who are obliged to 
work under the greatest difficulties in securing 
a college education are the brightest students 
and become the most useful citizens in after 
life. The late President Chadbourne used to 
say, never send a boy to college; if he has made 
up his mind that he must and will go, assist 
him, but don’t send him there against his will 
or inclination. Our agricultural colleges, lo- 
cated as many of them are, awsy from great 
cities, are not as costly as the classical institu- 
tions, but including the value of a young man’s 
time spent in college, I think no father should 
calculate upon a smaller sum than a thousand 
dollars as the probable cost of a three years’ 
course in any college in New England. 

Now there are a good many farmers in New 
England who can afford such an expense for 
educating boys at college, and it may be money 
well spent, but there are a great many more 
who cannot afford it. It is very evident that 
the great mass of farm boys bere in New Eng- 
land are destined to obtain such education as 
they do obtainin some other way than by a 
training inside of college walls. Now as a col- 
lege education canno: at present be the rule, let 
us, like the fox in the fable, see if we cannot 
get a little consolation by calling the grapes be- 
yond ourreach sour. The great cry for many 
years has been: How shall we keep the young 
men on the farm? 
THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
FAILED 


HAS THUS FAR 
to answer the question. But my faitnis strong 
that it will yetdoso Butitis too soon yet to 
see much of the fruit that these institutions are 


| to bring forth, and much of it will come in forms 


and ways we had not looked tor. The agricul- 
tural colleges begun with little buta place and 
aname. The teachers and the text books had 
to be made, and the supply has never equalled 
the demand. We would not expect great 
immediate results from a mechanic or manu- 
facturer, however skilful, if he had to make all 
his tools before beginning the manufacture of 
the market product. We must not be too im- 
patient of the results trom our colleges while 
the tools are being made with which to run 
them. 

Then the new experiment stations which are 
founded expressly, as we suppose,to aid the 
farmer are but an annex to the college and 
must also be supplied with working material 
oearly all of which the colleges will have to 
furnish. So for some time yet, as in the past, 
the corn, potatoes and beans, the beef, pork and 
poultry, and the garden fruits and vegetables 
will be grown chiefly by men and boys who 
have had no college training to aid them in 
making farm work profitable, or country life 
attractive. Thereis another influence, too, felt 
by nearly every farm boy who attends college 
which operates against making him a farmer 
after he graduates. Toa boy trained to work 
in the sloppy cattle yard, or in the hot, dusty 
hay loft withoui murmering, a clean recitation 
room, presided over by polite, well-dressed pro- 
fessors, and filled with bright ambitious boys 
just verging into mauhood, presents a contrast 
that is, for a time at least, likely to place the 


| sweat and humdrum of the farm life somewhat 


at a disadvantage. 

Nor is the contrast lessened when the student 
learns that his teachers are receiving annual 
salaries that in many cases exceed the assessed 
value of the entire farm outfit he has left be- 
hind for the old folks to run during his ab- 
sence. Many of the influences and surroand- 
ings of the college of the present time, even 
though it be an agricultural college, have a 
tendency to turn the face of the student from 
rather than toward the farm. 

I am not arguing against the higher educa- 
tion of the college, especially of the agricul- 
tural college. 1 wish that more of the country 
boys and more of the city boys born of good 
working families could avail themselve of 
its advantages. ButI think I am justified in 
saying that the tendency of a college educa- 
tion has been to make the graduate feel that he 
had a calling in life considerable higher than 
that of the average worker; that a college bred 
man should aim to get his living by his wits, 
in short to get itout of other people who know 
less, rather than out of mother earth herself. I 
do not like that doctrine at all, nor the daily 
example of its influence upon the commuaity 
Carried out to the tull extent it leads to selfish- 
ness and monoply in their worst forms. 

But not to dwell upon the evils connected 
with college training, 

WHAT CAN WE DO FOR THE NINETY AND NINE 
young men in every hundred who cannot ob- 
tain a college education? They have the com- 
mon school, largely controlled, as we have seen, 
by men who look upon the college as the step- 
ping stone to most of the high or desirable 
places. 

Thus far we have only one agricultural 
school in New England, where the aim has been 
to keep the farm uppermost in the minds of the 
students. I refer, of course, tothe Storrs school 
in Mansfield, Connecticut. A similar school 
should be established in every State, better in 
every county, or possibly a modification of it in 
every town. Some would say that the common 
school should teach agriculture; perhaps so, 
but it doesn’t. Perhaps it should teach the use 
of the plane, the saw, the trowel and the needle, 
but it doesn’t. The common school system and 
the text books used could be improved, and 
will be when men of experience from our agri- 
cultura! and technical colleges, and the women 
ot the country shall have a voice in shaping 
them. They will see that reading books shall 
contain more familiar talks about fruits, flowers, 
birds, insects and common things, and fewer 
political speeches; more simple stories tending 
to inculcate correct ideas of behavior and per- 
sonal obligation, and fewer accounts of the ex- 
ploits of warriors and adventurers. 

School days are short and soon passed, par- 
ticularly to country children who never get 
much beyond the public school. But there is 
time for a great deal of training outside of 
school-house doors. Parents can do much by 
placing the right kind of books and papers in 
the hands of their children. We have a great 
many men in this country classed as selt edu- 
cated or self made. But the truth in the matter 
is that every man is self educated; knowledge 
is never inherited, nor is it transferred by will. 
Men who would know much must work much. 
Every child should early 
ACQUIRE THE HABIT OF READING SOME NEWS. 

PAPER. 
The post-office should be looked upon as an 
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PROFITABLE POULTRY. 


BY A. ¥F. HUNTER. 


Corn, Once More. 

The following conversation took place on 
State street, Boston, afew days since. A gen- 
tleman whom I have known for twenty-five 
years and who has a -mall farm a dozen or fif- 
teen miles out of Boston (his summer residence) 
came up to me and said: 

“How do you do, Mr. Hunter? I’ve been 
waiting to see you for some time to ask you 
what is the matter with my hens ?” 

‘Yes? What about them, are they sick ?” 

“No, they’re well enough but they don’t lay. 
I've got over forty hens and pullets, nice ones, 
too, some of them came from eggs I paid $3.00 
a setting for, and out of that Jot of hens we 
haven’t had an egg in a month.” 

“Who takes care ot them ?” 

“Oh! John. John takes care of the place in 
winter you know, when I’m in the city.” 

“Does be take good care of them ?” 

“Oh! yes. Hefeeds them twice a day, regu- 
larly, and gives them all they’ll eat, and warm 
water to drink, too. Now, why don’t they lay a 

“Corn.” 

“What?” 

“Corn.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Certainly, read this, will you,” and I pulled 
out the Poultry Keeper just received that 
morning, and we stood in a door way while he 
read this: 

“One can feed an animal or bird in a manner 
to have it rolling fat yet it may starve to death 
simply because the body is not supplied with the 
elements demanded. Secretary Woodward, of 
the Elmira Farmers’ club, states that he had 
proof of this once in a lot of Chester White pigs 
that he thought he would make so very fine in 
appearance that every man who saw them 
might, at once, see the superiority of the breed. 
He fed those pigs corn meal and made them fat, 
very fat, but that was all; one died, then an- 
other, until he had lost four or five, and had be 
gun to think there was something wrong in the 
feeding. Then he examined the dead pigs and 
found there was little blood, very little muscle 
and the small bones had so little strength that 
he could break them almost as easily as pipe- 
stems. They had starved to death while fat. 
Then he changed the food for those that had 
survived and they began to gain at once. He 
had only to balance their rations, to feed what 
would make boneand muscle and blood. Now, 
hens are fed in the same way- All grain, and 
nothing else, and as grain is deficient in lime, 
but rich in fat and heat-producing elements, 
the hens have no materials for supplying eggs 
and they are unserviceable though apparently 
in the very best condition. We do not believe 
grain should be fed at all except in limited 
quantities. It may sound strangely to have 

grain denounced as food for poultry but less 
grain and more of a variety will pay.” 

“See here. Do you believe that ?” 

“Certainly I do, Didn’t you read in your 
physiology at school, that a man would starve 
to death in time if he had nothing but white 
flour bread to eat ?”’ 

“Yes, I’ve rea i that somewhere, and you had 
it in the FARMER a few weeks ago. Did you 
really mean all that? Do you think that Mr. 
Woodward’s pigs were really starved to death ?’, 

“Yes,I do! And that’s what is the matter 
with your hens. John is feediug them all the 
corn they’! eat and they are plump and fat, but 
corn doesn’t make good flesh and muscle and 
bone; nor does it supply material out of which 
to make eggs. It simply supplies fat. If you 
want to make a hog fat what do you feed him ?” 

“Why, corn, of course.” 

“Exactly, and if you wanted to make hen’s 
hog fat what should you feed them : 

“J believe you’re right, Mr. Hunter, what 
should I feed ?” 

“Barley and wheat, principally, with oats oc- 
casionally, and after a month’s abstinence from 
corn I’d feed that once a week, but barley and 
wheat are the best grains. You'll find it all in 
the Farmer and Homes of December 8.” 

“I probably didn’t see that number. I was 
away in the West a couple of weeks, but I'll get 
it, and I’ll send out some wheat and barley to- 
day and stop the corn business. Thank you 
very much, good day.” 

“Good day,” and we parted. 

Less than an hour afterwards I was calling at 
an office just off Broad street and the corn ques- 
tion came up again. Said my friend: 

“A farmer was complaining to me the other 
day that his hens didn’t lay, said he had about 
seventy-five and got hardly eggs enough for his 
own use. 1 asked him what he fed them on 
and what do you suppose he told me?” 

“Corn, probably.” 

“That’s just it! He said he was giving them 
good corn too, that he raised himself, and a 
warm mash for breakfast made out of just as 
nice corn meal as his own Johnny cake and 
brown bread were made of. I told himto stop 
the corn: that his hens were too fat. You see 
I'd just read your ‘screed’ on ‘feeding a variety,’ 

so I was posted. I told him to mix shorts with 
his corn meal for the masb, snd ground beet 
scraps also, and told him if be put in a little 
gluten meal it wouldn’t hurt them, and then I 
sent a boy up to the office and bought a copy of 
the New ENGLAND FARMER contgining that 
article and gave him. He sat right here and 
read it, and do you know what he said about 
it? He said ‘that’s common sense, anyway !, 
Don’t you feel flattered ?” 

I did feel flattered, or, rather, I felt pleased, 
because I had that sweetest of all satisfaction 
to a writer, that of being understood and appre- 
ciated, and, possibly, of lending a helping hand. 

It is very certain that corn is one of the great. 
est enemies the poultryman has to contend 
with, and yet almost everybody feeds it freely. 

This is partly because of the costly and falla- 
cious theory we see advocated by many poultry 
writers—that fowls need to have their crops 
filled with whole corn for their gizzards to be 
grinding at through the night to keep up the 
animal heat. It is a fallacious theory because 
the fowl! is not warmed by what she has in her 
crop when she goes to rdost, but by the sum of all 
her food in the shape of good, red blood, circu- 
lating vigorously through her body. Corn 
doesn’t make good, red blood, it makes fat, and 
hens fed upon it haven’t the necessary materials 
for making fizsh and bone and muscle, not to 
mention eggs, which are what we want them to 
make. It is a costly theory because the con- 
stant feeding of corn dulls the fowls’ activities, 
makes them heavy and sluggish, and checks 
their disposition to produce eggs. As eggs are 
the source of profit from fowls, anything which 
checks their production is costly, and the farm- 
ers who make but $1 00 a year each from their 
bens can understand it. Oae poultryman whose 
place I visited last summer feeds corn largely ; 
his egg yield is low and profit small; I believe 
that feeding corn costs that farmer $1000 a year 
iu that he fails to make that much more from 
bis hens through feeding it. 


A eub-criber in Middiebury, Vt., says: “I 
bave been much interested in your column, 





‘ Poultry for Profit.’ I think if you lived in 
this vicinity you would find the profit would be 
small. Nice fat chicks from the first of Sep- 
tember until now sell for 8 to 10 cents per 
pound live weight; eggs for five months in the 
year sell for 12 to 14 cents, the rest of the time 
from 16 to 20 cents, except December, when 
they sometimes sell for 25 cents, or about 10 
cents per dozen less than prices quoted by 
you.” 

The moral of this would be—get out the eggs 
in December, January and February, when they 
would bring 25 cents. 


Hints from Our Exchanges. 

Difficulties and discouragements in poultry 
breeding ? Biess your heart, of course there 
are. 

It is difficult to procure just the right sort of 
stock to begin with. Every breeder knows 
that, and knowing it isin no hurry to sell the 
few he has of that kind. 

It is difficult to so mate the birds that a large 
percentage of the chickens will be Al. Most 
breeders have to be satisfied with quite a lot of 
B 2, and nota few with C 3. 

It is discouraging to set eggs and have only a 
few hatch—to have one’s anticipation thus 
nipped in the bud, as it were. 

It iseven more discouraging to have those 
that are hatched so good that they die young, 
but certainly many are of just that kind. 

It is also very discouraging to have those 
that live grow up with wry tails, crooked 
beaks, deformed backs, and to find the plum- 
age poorly marked and spattered with foul 
feathers. 

It is most discouraging of all to have some of 
the finest attacked with roup or go inte a de- 
cline, to fall a prey to diarrhoea or perish from 
indigestion. But all these things the poultry- 
breeder has to contend with. 

But then there are so many delights and en- 
couragements all along the way! In spite of 
all the difficulties and discouragements with 
which he has to contend, there is no employ- 
ment more fascinating, more delightful, and 
really more profitable, all things considered, 
than breeding poultry. A man who once be- 
comes a thorough fancier generally remains 
such through life. He may be compelled by 
circumstances to give up the pursuit for 
awhile, but he always takes it up again if op- 
portunity offers, and even if it does not offer he 
still finds a delight in the remembrance of the 
past and in hope of the future. 

Let no one b:; daunted by the fact that diffi 
culties and discouragements exist, for they 
exist in every pursuit in this life. Not one is 
exempt. That which, when superfi cially 
viewed, seems wholly rose-colored, upon closer 
examination justifies the saying that there is no 
rose without its thorn. We must expect these 
things in this lifz. But while it is b2st to ex- 
pect them, that is but a very imperfect view 
which discloses orly them; we need to look on 
the bright side as well as the dark. And how 
bight is the bright side of poultry keeping! 
In its view diffi:ulties and discouragements 
vanish like the dew b_ fore the morning sun; 
they seem of no more weight than the lightest 
down.—Poultry World for January 





TREE WEEDS. 


Some Sugg istions About Forestry. 


The late autumn and carly winter months 
may be profitab'y occupied in tree harvest by 
those who have mature timber on their firms 
which is in demand in their markets. No less 
should the same months of respite from regular 
farm work b>: occupied in cutting ‘‘ tree weeds ” 
by those farmers not having a “jub,” as the 
word is used when cutting timb:r. The num- 
br of farmers who read this paper is no doubt 
largely such as do their chores and cut the 
year’s stock of fuel b’tween whiles. This, 
with the usual milling and occasionally going 
to the village to market, constitutes the 
winter’s work. 

With this class of farmers it makes little 
difference whether this work of getting up the 
wood pile lasts three or six weeks, provided 
the snows hold out and does not get too 
deep. 

A habit of observation has taught most men 
who have spent long lives on their farms that 
some kinds of trees may b> profitab'y grown 
as crops, while other slow growing and less 
valuab'e sorts suould b2 regarded as weeds. 

Our observations have taught us that any 
general rules which we might lay down as gov 
erning largely in New England forestry would 
not govern in exceptional cases, notably in the 
spruce region. The value which has attached 
to pine lumber, and the cry of scarcity in the 
near future has put it in the front rank asa 
crop tree on all pine lands. This b:ing the 
case other and slower growing trees have bzen, 
and are now regarded as tree weeds, and have 
b.en cut for fuel. 

The Poplar-leaved grey-birch, (Betula alba), 
is the greatest enemy to the pine, as it whips 
their topmost boughs and makes them grow 
scrubby and one-sided. Although a weed 
when pines begin to grow upward, it acts as 
a foster mother when a seedling, making just 
the shade needed when the pine seeds are scat- 
tered from the cones. 

Up to a certain point these birches are valu- 
able as any weeds might be tor a time as shelter 
for tender grasses. Its especial value is in the 
fact that its seeds are numerous and double- 
wing shaped which makes it almost sure to re- 
forest the most reduced cropped lands, especially 
if too poor to grow grass. On the river lands, 
not pine lands, the rock elm is a rapid grower 
and valuable tor hubs. The river maple and 
bass are rapid-growing trees for wood, and the 
latter makes good timber for carriages and 
sleighs. On such soils these may be regarded 
as the crop trees, the “tree weeds” being the 
black elder, bird cherry, etc. 

We have spoken of the trees to be regarded as 
crop trees and “‘tree weeds”on two of the most 
profitable lands for torestry, viewed from our 
present standpoint; yet the hard woods are 
coming more and more in demand. By far the 
greater number of acres in forest and sprout- 
jands in New England, are on the rocky hill- 
sides These are the acres which most demand 
attention by the greater number, especially the 
sprout-lands on the lines of railroads and near 
the villages and cities. 

On such lands the chestnut ranks first asa 
rapid grower and likely to be much in demand 
for ties and posts for a long time tocome. The 
poplar, also, isa quick grower anc in great de- 
mand for excelsior and paper manufacture. 
The red oak, on soils where it is at home, grows 
nearly as rapidly as the two former. These, 
with perhaps the canoe birch, walnut and white 
oak, on a more limited area, are to be consid- 
ered the crop trees of the New England hill- 
sides. On all sprout-lands a much larger num- 
ber of trees start than can be matured on the 
ground. Ina growth of twenty years as many 
as twenty trees are growing to the rod in many 
places. However necessary such a condition 
may be for a few years after lands have been 





“cut over,” it ought not to go until the trees die 
out, especially where a farmer has but few acres 
and it is possible to give the needed attention. 

Besides, the bird-cherry, moose-wood and the 
other maples, are slow growing trees, and, ex- 
cepting where sugar trees are to be grown, are 
to be regarded as ‘tree weeds” and should be 
cut for fuel. 

In our own case we should be the gainers 
could we give away hundreds of cords on lands 
that were cut clean over twenty years ago, as 
these lands are on the outskirts of the farm and 
too far from home to be hauled for fuel. The 
difficulty in this matter would be a fear that the 
weeding would not be properly done, as those 
who have the necessary knowledge and exper- 
ience are likely to have wood of their own. 

Merrimack Co., 1. H. J. L. Gerrisu. 





CELERY AND ONIONS, 


Methods of Cultivation. Celery Blight. 
Tw) Crops Per Year. 


The Boston Market Gardeners’ association 
listened to an essay last Saturday at their rooms 
over Quincy market, on the culture of celery 
and onions by Mr. Sullivan of Revere. He 
stated his reason for combining the culture of 
these two plants in an essay was, that they are 
commonly grown together as a first and second 
crop. His soil is cold and heavy as compared 
with the soils of Arlington and Belmont. In his 
locality the use of onion sets does not pay, be- 
cause his land cannot be got ready early enough 
in the spring to set them out, therefore seed has 
to be sown, and to make the most of his land he 
leaves every seventh row blank in which row 
he prickes in celery plants twelve inches apart. 
The onions die down from the Ist to the 10th of 
September, which gives ample soil between the 
celery rows to bank it. He manures his land 
in the fall by plowing in twenty-tive cords of 
strawey manure and plows two furrows to- 
gether, thereby leaving his land in ridges which 
enables the frost and weather to work upon it, 
making the soil mellow and fine in the spring. 
It also enables the water to be drained off in 
the dead furrows. He recommends using the 
best onion seed which he thinks is the Buxton. 
Much depends upon the seed if a maximum 
crop is desired. He sows in rows thirteen inches 
apart at the rate of four pounds of seed per acre, 
with an Arlington seed sower, after preparing 
the land by smoothing the surface with hand 
rakes. Weeds should be looked after as soon 
as the seed pricked the ground by running an 
Arlington shove hoe between the rows, and 
again just before hand weeding. 

Celery plants are grown by sowing seed very 
toickly under glass with a gentle heat the first 
of April. As soon as the plants appear above 
ground a frequent watering is required to keep 
the sun from burning them. Give them plenty 
of air and grow them slow so that by the last 
week in May to the first week in July they will 
be of size to transplant into blank rows among 
the onion crop. The varieties of celery are 
many; some look well during growth but upon 
blanching do not sell. The two best varieties 
are the Arlington for early and Boston market 
for late use; the latter being the best for pit- 
ting, as itis a longer keeper and of a better fla- 
vor. He commenced to pit his celery from the 
fret totenth of November. The cost of preparing 
celery and marketing, that is, trimming foots, 
washing, boxing and carrying to market he 
estimates at forty or fifty cents per box of three 
dozen bunches. He recommends rolling-the 
onion tops with a barrel should they persist in 
standing after the 10th of September. The 
quantity of crop of onions grown as above 
would be from six to seven hundred bushels. 

and they should be stored in small bulk in 
cellars for winter use. 

Mc. Frost of Belmont considered that on his 
soil the first of April was too carly to sow celery 
seed, but has found April 10:h the proper time. 
If sown too early it is liable to run to seed 
before the crop can be sold. 

Mr. Hall! of Revere sows his seed with a seed 
sower in the row where they all to stand 
at the same time he sows his onion seed. 

Mr. J. Crosby of Arlington thought April 
13th the proper time to sow under glass, but 
liked plants sown out doors with a seed sower 
the best. He would not plow in manure in the 
fall as he could not get on to his land so early 
in the spring. The green manure is a mulcb 
preventing the heat from entering the soil to 
thaw it. 

Mr. Frost of Belmont has found that by 
manuring in the fall he can not get on to his 
land so early by ten days. 

Mr. Hall of Revere stated that manure that 
he plows in in the fal! has been worked over by 
hogs or otherwise femented before plowing in 
and does not interfere in regard to time of plow- 
ing in the spring. 

Mr. Stone of Watertown did not agree with 
the essayist as to the cost of getting up a box 
of celery for market: he considered one dollar 
about right, that it is a good man that will get 
up more than two boxes per day. 

Mr. Sullivan in reply to a question said that 
high land celery crops best in pit. 

Mr. J. Crosby of Arlington has not had very 
good success in past years with B ston market 
celery and is now experimenting with other 
varieties. He finds that most any kind sells if 
well bleached, and that Boston market keeps 
best in pits. 

Mr. Teel asked why they should nail the 
roots together when not large, as he ties his and 
the market likes it just as well. 

Mr. Sullivan replied thatif tied together it 
looks too much like Kalemazoo celery, and that 
variety is not as good as that we grow for 
Boston market. 

Mr. Maxwell asked if there is any chemical 
fertilizer that will increase the growth of celery. 

Mr. Sullivan replied that hen manure is as 
good as any thing to stimulate its growth. 

Mr. Kisby asked the essayist his theory ofthe 
cause of celery blight which has been experi- 
enced for the past few years. 

Mr Sullivan replied that his experience was 
caused by a minute insect, and has found hen 
manure applied to the surface previous to rain 
@ remedy. 

Mr. Geo Hill of Arlington attributed the 
cause to dry weather which burns off the fine 
feeding roots. 

Mr. Crosby had found that extreme wet 
weather would cause blight by rotting the 
fe ding roots. 

Mr. Rawson had found that fall manuring 
made it later in getting on to his landin spring. 
Celery seed should be sown about April 6th 
under glass. He considered getting up tor 
market two and one-half boxes of celery per 
day a good days work for a man. He has 
found that the returns from an acre of onions 
and celery are about the same if onion sets are 
us¢d, that five hundred bushels was the return 
from one acre planted with sets. He received 
about four or five hundred dozen of celery per 
acre, where Arlington celery was grown and 
sold from the field in the fall. High iand cel- 
ery keeps better than low land. In regard to 
celery blight he never found insects at work 





unless the plant had been previously blighted 
by the extreme dry or wet weather, destroying 
the feeding roots. 





FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Things Heard and Seen by Kepresenta- 
tives of the Farmer and Homes 


THE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


E. F. Chamberlain went to work on a farm 
when fifteen years old for seventy-five cents a 
day, and a man received $1.50 per day. Tle 
farmer at that time who sold his butter for 
twelve cents a pound, his potatoes for twenty 
cents a bushel, and eggs at ten cents a 
dozen accumulated property, left his farm 
unencumbered and money at interest, but 
he thought New England farming did 
not pay today. The men of today become 
fatigued quicker than they used to. The man 
who mowed all day fifty years ago did not seem 
to get so tired as the man who now rides the 
mowing machine. He had been told by scien- 
tific men that men were not degenerating, but 
he thought it a mistake. He thought there was 
a question about some of the machines used 
now being an advantage to the farmer. For in- 
stance, the hay tedder kicked mu>h of the good- 
ness Out of bay. 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF FARMING. 


Mr. Sessions, secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board, thought that modern customs had 
not affected farming any more than other busi- 
ness. Neither merchants or manufacturers 
could do business in the old way. The sharp- 
ness Of competition and consequent reduced 
profits demand closer attention to little things 
than formerly. What was entirely wasted a 
few years ago, is considered good profit today. 
The farmers must keep up with the times and 
put systematic business principles into farming, 
and if they do, the secretary thought the 
chances as good as fifty years ago. He bought 
bran and gluten meal in large quantities and 
sometimes gave his note for it, and had saved 
$75 ou a carload. Farmers should take advan- 
tage of such things as well as any other business 
man. The farmer must be a shrewd buyer and 
a good salesman. 


FERTILIZER EXPERIENCES. 


The fertilizer question was recently dis- 
cussed by the Penobscot, Me., farmers’ club. 
The following are some of the opinions ex- 
pressed : 

A. W. Dadley said manure is too expensive ; 
must use phosphates for profit; can afford to 
apply phosphates every other year better than 
manure every seven or eight years. 

A. G. Kent raises corn with phosphate in the 
hill and manure spread broadcast; also uses it 
for beans with good results. 

Mark Mills thinks it is poor policy to use 
phosphate or manure in light quantities. Buys 
manure at a cost of $4(0 per cord, fifteen or 
twenty cords to the acre and it pays a good 
profit. 

H. M. Farrington makes all the manure he can 
and buys fertilizers; finds buying manure un- 
profitable, as it is mostly of a poor quality. 
He uses phosphates to start all crops. Grass 
seed takes better with phosphate. For grain, 


manure is best, but for grass, phosphates prove | 


better. Should use both together, could not do 
without It. 
BREEDS OF COWS. 

At a recent meeting of Border grange, Woon- 
socket, R. I., Hanry L. Cook said that each 
breed had its good points, and that there are 
strains of varying excellence in the same breed. 
His experience has led him to prefer grade cows, 
one-half Holstein, one-fourtb Jersey and one- 
fourth Ayrshire. The Holstein gives size of 
body with good yield; the Jersey gives creamy 
milk; the Ayrshire increase of yield with milk 
rich in cheese properties of milk, which is the 
real food value of it. The farmer who wants to 
get the best cows should breed from the best 
strains in this ratio, and then there must be 
good care. Breed amounts to nothing with 
careless, shiftless farmers. Some farmers would 
ruin the best of cows in two weeks of ignorance 
and neglect. Mr. Cook’s cows of the above- 
mentioned breeding give the year round an av- 
erage of twelve to eighteen quarts per day, the 
same cows having a yield on some days of 
thirty quarts while one reached the great yield 
of thirty-three quarts in one day. He feeds one 
quart each of cotton seea meal and corn meal 
and two quarts of shorts twice a day with plen- 
ty of good hay. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


A farmer in all these things under discussion 
must understand his own circumstances; the 
conditions under which he is working. A 
farmer nas got to think; he must make a num- 
ber of experiments, keep his mind open all the 
while, and not jamp too quickly at conclusions 
and then hold too obstinately to them. The 
best results are those which are the most effi- 
cient and the cheapest. A farmer must con 
sider how to use his work to the best advan- 
tage.— Dr. John Bascom. 


MASSACHUSETTS FARMING. 


With all that has been said against Massa- 
chusetts farming, it remains true that we 
raise more to the acre here than they do in the 
West. I believe that Massachusetts today is 
not producing more than one-third of the agri- 
cultural products she is capable of producing, 
and still our farmers manage to live. Now 
suppose they should add the two-thirds that 
might be added, couldn’t they have better 
homes, more money and more luxuries ?—S 
A. Hickox. 

CABBAGE. 


Mr. J. J. H. Gregory said the cabbage is ex- 
cellent food for cows. At any rate, the waste 
leaves may be appropriated that way. Some- 
times cabbage cannot be sold for more than 
half a dollara barrel. They are worth more 
than that for cows. Cabbage ensilage is worth 
$6 aton. A cabbage crop is worth more than a 
mangelwurzel crop for cattle. A milch cow 
may eat three or four small ones each morning: 
if you are fatting her, give her more. Cabbages 
should be planted where they are to head. A 
little bi-sulphate of carbon put in the soi) near 
each plant will drive off maggots. Clubfoot can 
be prevented by putting on ashes or other alkali. 
It appears to be produced by horse manure, 
but if hogs are kept in the stable cellar the 
manure does not have that effect. It does not 
trouble limestone lands. For early cabbage, 
spend half your manure appropriation for 
nitrate of soda. Cabbages too late to head may 
be covered with leaves and hay, and they will 
head in winter and bring good prices in spring. 
The hard-head cabbage is an excellent late 
variety and keeps well. The all-season cabbage 
is a good kind, and the American Savoys are 
excellent. Kerosene emulsion will drive off the 
green worms or any insidious insect on any 
piant. 





BROOK TROUT. 


I desire to gain all the knowledge I can in 
regard to the culture and raising of the 


speckled brook trout in Maine or Massachusetts. 
You would greatly oblige me by giving me 
what information you can on the subject or 
by referring me to some good authority, aside 
JSrom the American Agriculturist. 
A READER. 

We should be glad to hear fromjany sub 
scribor who can give our correspondent the in- 
formation he desires. 





THAT SURPLUS, 


It might be well tor you to notice the fact in 
reference to the milk p.oducers meeting of last 
week Tuesday that the reason fora part of the 
dissatisfaction which you noted in reference to 
surplus milk was the evident want of faith in 
the correctness of the reports of the contractors. 
I was shown within this week figures from the 
December reports made by contractors in a town 
not thirty miles trom Boston, which are as 
follows : 

A had 354 cans, $4.09 was deducted for surplus. 

B “* 290 * g3.43 « “ os 48 

C * 192 * 92.04 

D * 405 “ $4.75 

E 319 * $3.69 

F “ 61¢ “ 95.23 

As these amounts are iaken directly frum the 
contractor’s accounts, they are authentic, and it 
only needs a moment’s examination to show 
their inaccuracy. Ifthe last one is correct the 
others are all from ten to twenty percent too 
large. 

The ratio in each case should be the same, 
whereas hardly any two are alike, and every 
one but one errs in the contractor’s favor, and 
that oue is supposed to be correct. Under such 
circumstances it cannot be wondered at that the 
farmers lose faith in contractor’s reports. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the one that 
seems to be right is from one contractor, and all 
the rest from another. 

A number of recommendations were made by 
the secretary, most of which were adopted, or 
recommended to the advisory board for exam- 
ination, and if desired they can be furnished for 
your next week’s issue. 

A H. Fircu, Secretary. 





RATIONS FOR MILCH COWS. 
Relati ns of Milk Solids to Food Solids 


In discussing the cost of keeping different 
breeds of milch cows, and different animals of 
the same breed, there is one point that I have 
never heard mentioned. From my observation 
in handling milk, I have come to the conclusion 
that milch cows will give in their milk product 
an amount of solids proportionate to the solids 
they consume in their rations; that is, animals 
that require a large amount of solids in their 
rations, will produce a large amount of solids | 
in their milk product, and the opposite. I | 
think this will prove true with animals that are | 
heavy drinkers and not great consumers of | 
solids, a condition of things that those who han- 
dle milch cows very often find. I may be 
wrong in the conclusion at which I have ar- | 
rived, if so should be very glad to stand correc- | 
tion. If our experiment stations will take the | 
matter in hand and decide the question, it 
would help farmers in selecting their stock when 
about to purchase. 

For if by a proper test tho milk vf vue ant- 
mal that gave twenty quarts within twenty- 
four hours, should be found to contain no more 
solids than one that gave but twelve quarts, it 
would show that although there was a large | 
flow of milk the real value of the animal was | 
not more than that ot the one that gave the less 
quantity, as the amount of solids that a quart 
of milk containshould govern the price that the 
seller should receive for it. 








JOSEPH P. EaTon. | 
Auburn, Jan. 30th, 1889. 


BUTTER OR BEEF? 


I believe that it is as easy to make 250 pounds 
of butter from a cow in one yearas to makea 
gain of 500 pounds gross on a steer, and at pres- 
ent quotations the butter product of the cow for 
one year would buy the steer at three years old, 
and the skim milk from the cow, fed to good 
calves or pigs, will pay a fair value for her sum- 
mer’s pagture. Further, I do not believe there 
is any danger of the market being overstocked 
with first-class butter. I have inquired care- 
fully of the men who are managing creameries, 
and their testimony is that the demand exceeds 
the supply. The reason for this probably is 
that a dairy is such confining work, keeping 
the farmer tied at home to do the milking every 
day in the year, that there are not enotigh will- 
ing to engage in the business to overdo it. I 
belieye that dairying to-day offers a sure profit 
to the farmer who is wisein the selection of 
his herd and who will give the personal! atten- 
tion and care to the business that he ought. 
The farmer with as many cows as his farm will 
carry will produce manure enough to keep cul- 
tivated land in good condition, and if located 
neara good market may profitably combine 
truck farming with dairying. Let those who 
are discouraged with feeding cattle for beef 
study up this matter and see if they cannot 
change to butter production with a certainty of 
asure profit—W. F. Brown, in Philadelphia 








CuricurA Remeoiss Cuns 
Skin ano Brooo Diseases 


e7om Pimpces te Scmorutas 
No PENCAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
whichthe CUTICURA REMEDIES are held by the 
thousands upon thousands whose lives have heen 
made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, 
scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CuTICURA 
SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 
it, externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood Purifier, internally, cure every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the PoTTER 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, MAS8s. 

Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


a@ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil 
= skin prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. ' = 


N Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness puey cured by CUTICURA ANTI- 
PAIN PLASTER, the only pain-killing plaster 














This grape origi. 
nated in the Green 


shou be 
sho n eve 
a Ae ae 
tircular, giving further ‘ormation. ea offer 
afull see of other nursery stock. Address 
STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 
ew Canaan, Conn. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Sim Perfect and Self-Regulating. Hun. 
aredtin successful operation. Guaranteed 
to hatch | er percentage of fertile eggs 








at less cost than onz oer hatcher. Se 
6c for lllus Cata. @ H. STAHL, Quiney, Lil. 


|} Successors to Mast Foos & Co., 
| Wendall, near Oliver St., Bo ton, "ass. 


SUICIDES. 
Their Fearfal Increase and the Cause— 


Seven Occur in One Day—A Harrow- 
ing Description. 


A recent issue of a daily paper contained an 
account of not less than seven suicidesin one 
day, and published a large heading, as follows: 
“They all Sought Death.” One was a dis- 
couraged, broken old man,in whom life had 
lost all charm; another was a beautiful young 


girl who sought refuge from despair. AU 


sought different ways of taking their own lives. 


(\S 
sy 


There is a serious lesson 
in these terrible expe- 
riences. It showsthat the 
mind is deranged, for no 
one in sober 


ee 
C> 

be si Et 
[ mind ever 
takes his own life. But 
/ the cause of this mental 

47 

trouble is always physical. 
( , sickness, and 
4 various ail- 
ments drive people to the 
rave—drive them to suicide. AnD) person W ho 
is sick is in danger of getting into a condition 
where temporary insanity will cause him to 
take his own life. Urie acid poison in the brain 
will make a suicide in five days, but Uric acid 
can never get to the brain if the kidneys are 
healthy, and it has been proven by the best 
science that the kidneys will not get out of 


order if that great ri 
Cox 


weakness 


mysterious 


reparation, Hunt's 
temedy, is used care- 
fully and constantly. 
“his wonderful rem- 
edy has been before 
the public for more 
than fifty years. The 
uncommon plant 
from which itssource 
comes, was used ori- 
ginally by the early—/ 
settiersof New York, & 
and it has been used ~= 
with growing benefit 
ver since. This accounts for its popularity. 
Oo mun or woman, who uses this Remedy 
regularly, need have any fear of mentai de- 
rangement or suicide, but can confidently ex- 
t health with all its blessings. It should be 
“delays are 





orne in mind, however, that 


dangerous.” 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


For colic, spavins, sprains, cockle joints, contracted 
and knotted cords, splint, shoe boils, when first 
started, callus of all kinds. Will relieve in every 
case, and will guarantee satisfaction or money 
refunded, [his Elixir is ew adapted for 
Rheumatism, Sprain, and Cholera Morbus. Send 
for circular. 4 Merrimac St. Boston, Mass. Sold 
by Druggiste and Grocers. 


PURE WHITELEAD, 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD, 


Our manufactures aré fully warranted, and are 
unsurpassed by any in the market. 
Lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, 


SALEM, MASS. 
For PUMPING 


oo 











F. A. Brown, Treas. 


WRITE 
US 
YOUR 
WANTS 


ut- 
Ly me stic 


We can furnish complete « 
fits co Supp.y water for 
use or sma so compete 
outfits to furnish power for farm 
and shop ese. Farm 
oon Ac”? 21) ¢#h 


villages, 


ore “a 
Pumping, Grinding 
Shelling, Feed Cutting, 
Wood Sawing, &c., with 

Wind Power—SatisfactionGuaranteed. 


The Celebrated 


UCKEYE PUMPS 


Force or Lift, 


for wells of any depth. 200,000 now 
in use, is a guarantee of their excell- 
ance. The largest stock of Wood, 
Iron, Copper & Brass Pumps 
in New England. 

t?~ Over 300 Varieties in stock. 
Drive well materials & water 
supply goods of every descrip- 
tion. Notrouble to answer questions 
and quote prices. Correspondence 
solicited. - 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


9 te 31 


‘| 3SN NVO GHD V 








50,000 FARMERS HAVE USED 
AND APPROVED THE 


&é ACME a5 


The Best 
) 


ae7 Selling Too) 
Agents 
5 on Earth. 


Wanted, 


PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD 
CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 

Steel Crusher and Leveler. Double Gangs of 
Adjustable Reversible Coulters. Lumps Crushed, 
Soil Cut, Lifted and Turned in one operation. No 
Spike or Spring Teeth to pull up Rubbish. Ne 
Wearing Journals. Practically Indestructible. 

Sizes 3 to 12 ft. wide. With and Without Sulky. 

| Deliver Free at. Convenient Dis- 
tributing Depots West and South. 

Don’t Buy tation or Inferior T 
FAIR Order a Genuine D e Gang Acme ow 
- LAY TKIAL, to be Returned at my Expense if not 
@ Satisfactory. No Pay Asked in Advance. 
Illustrated Pamphiet FREE. 


DUANE H. NAS Hi . Sole Manufacturer, 


Millington, New Jersey. 

[Q3" MENTION TuHIs PAPER. 
Jos. Breck & son, Agents, 
Boston, Mass. 


Real Estate, 
LARCE PASTURE 
FOR SALE, situated in the east part of Peter- 
borough, N.H., on the Greenfield old road, 360 
acres more or less; well watered, divided by stone 
walls, will keep a large stock If not sold will be 
let. Price $1000. A part of the purc’.ase money 
can remain on mortgage. Apply to CHARLES 


ROBINSON, Room 26, 209 Was ington St., 
Boston. 


LANDS. 


Virginia, West Virginia and Maryland offer supe- 
rior inducements to persons seeking pleasant and 

rofitable homes. Low priced farming and grazing 
ands, timber and mineral lands, manufacturing 
sites, business locations, etc. 

For full information, given free of charge, write 
to M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration 
Agent, B. & O. R. R., Baltimore, Md. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Farm No.1 is a farm of 215 acres of land, lays 
sloping to southeast, up in the highest state of 
tivation; cut 90 tons first quality hay this sea. 
son, with 16 acres corn and 15 acres barley. Land 
smooth, hay all cut with machine; land fenced 
with stone walls. 60 acres wood; 25 acres twenty- 
five years’ growth mostly hard woed. First-class 
heuse; new horse barn, 12 stalls and 12 stanchions 
for cattle; main barn will tie up 70 head of cattle 
and hold 100 tons of hay. Cellar under whole. 
Nice e house. This farm is within 5 miles 
of one of the best markets in Worcester county fer 
all kinds of produce, and a big paying business 
connected with the farm. This farm only needs to 
be seen to be appreciated, and can be bought low 
and on easy terms. 

Large and small farms, wood ana timber lots, 
private dwellings and business chanees of all kinds 
om hand. If you want to sell orif you want to 
buy, call on or address 

WILLIAM E. HUSE, ESQ., 
EAST BROOKFIKLD, Mass. 
Real Estate Broker and Auctioneer 


ZAT@FOLKS® 


using **Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 lbs. e 
month. They cause no sickness, contain no poison and never 


a Base | 

















fail. Particulars (sealed) 4c, Wilcox Specific Co., Phila, Pm 
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Women’s Huterests. 





MRS. A. E. WHITAKER, Editor. 








The woman who knows how to keep house in 
the proper way generally looks just about as 
pretty to her husband thirteen years after the 
wedding as she did the day when he proposed. 
— Somerville Journal. 

Partially true, but he don’t want her 
tace a perfect blank if he alludes to the 
situation at Samoa, or the posstble contin- 
gences if A or B get into the President’s 
cabinet. She mustn’t torget, in these 
days, to be a companion as well as house- 


keeper. 





According to the newspapers the most 
primitive country school house is not ina 
worse sanitary condition than the school 
houses of Boston The rapid changes of 
temperature in the former by overheated 
stoves and draughts from open doors and 
windows are not worse for the health than 
the dreadful odors that creep up through 
the imposing school buildings of the city ; 
the possibility of accidents trom heating by 
stoves does not produce that awful horror 
felt when you know your child is in the 
upper story of a building pronounced a 
death trap by competent judges. 

The schools are a fertile topic, bo’h the 
children’s brains and bodies are looked 
after a great deal in print, but it is feared 
that nothing short of concerted action by 
the mothers will make more than very 
slow changes for the better in sanitary 
matters. 

Too much about the schools is made a 
matter of political barter. Women pay a 
good percent of taxes in many places, and 
a large amount of property in every town, 
if not directly taxed to them, is in reality 
owned by women, yet they have no voice 
in expending the taxes. Let them for 
their children’s sake act concertedly and 
demand that comfortable healthy rooms 
for teachers and children are built before 
there are any more public expenditures for 
show or matters secondary to education. 





MORE ABOUT PORK. 


Lard, Sausages and Brine. 


EDITORIAL METHODS OF TRYING OUT LARD. 
CONTRIBUTED WAYS OF MAKING SAUSAGES. 
OTHER VALUABLE INFORMATION. 


In a great many households where cur- 
ing meats is considered unnecessary it is 
still the custom to prepare a year’s stock 
of lard, which is an excellent and thrifty 
way. 

To try out a pot of lard is more of a task 
in anticipation than in reality, the only 
requisites are a steady frogand time suffi- 
cient to give the lard the close attention so 
that it will not burn. 

Never cook lard the same day the hog 
is killed and do not cook the leaflard with 
the intestinal fat, for the quality of the 
whole will suffer by the mixture. 

Cut the leaf lard into pieces about an 
inch square after having freed it from 
membrane and kernels. Put it into an 
iron pot over a steady fire and add about 
a pint of cold water to keep it from burn- 
ing. Boil gently three or more hours un- 
til the water has evaporated and the fat 
by browning has become ‘‘scraps.” Stir 
occasionally while cooking and during the 
last hour watch it closely, as the danger ot 
burning increases at the last. When the 
scraps settle the lard is done. The fear 
of scorching lard causes some to take it 
from the stove before it is half cooked, 
but if the water is not evaporated the lard 
will become rancid and spoil no matter 
how white and pure it looks after first 
cooling. 

When done, dip off all that can be 
dipped with a ladle into a stone pot that 
is as sweet and pure as if it was to be used 
for butter, and do not sprinkle salt in it as 
is sometimes recommended. 

This lard is the best and into a second 
jar should be strained that which remains 
in the bottom of the kettle and also what 
can be squeezed from the scraps. ‘Ihe in- 
testinal fat is rendered in the same man- 
ner as the leaf lard. 

Handy lard squeezers are made from two 
pieces of thick board about twenty inches 
long, the size of your hand at one end,and 
whittled away at the other to form handles. 
Join them with a piece of leather. These 
are home made and may seem old fash- 
ioned beside the new strainers and presses 
now made for all such purposes, but some- 
times these improvements are not at hand, 
while a pine board and a piece of leather 
are sure to be found about the premises. 

So many excellent receipes for making sau- 
sages have been contributed to this column that 


each taste must have found one satisfactory 
way, still another rule 


FOUND IN MISS CORSON’S BOOK 


is worth repeating as it differs somewhat from 
New England methods : 

Miss Corson says: Make them from the lean 
trimmings of fresh pork and from one-half to 
one-fourth of their weight in clear firm fat cut 
fromm the back or from some part of the carcass 
near the skin. To twelve pounds of lean pork 
add three of clear fat (chopping both kinds 
quite fine), one cup each of salt and powdered 
sweet herbs, chiefly sage, six dried red peppers 
chopped very fine, or two even teaspoonfuls of 
cayenne and four of black pepper. After the 
sausage meat is thoroughly mixed it should be 
tested to see that the flavor is savory, the best 
test being to fry asmall portion. Some persons 
add ground allspice and cloves to sausage meat 
and a powdered bay leaf or dried parsley or 
celery leaves. 

The sausage meat when prepared is either put 
Up in jars with an inch layer of melted fat on 
the top or in small muslin bags or dressed 
Sausage skins. Ifthe bags are dipped in lard 
just melted after they are filled, the slight coat- 
ing of fat thus gained will exclude the air and 
retard the injury its action entails on all fresh 





meat. Sausage meat in bags can be salted and 
smoked like ham and so prepared is excellent 
to boil with any fresh vegetable. 

. SAUSAGES—HOW TO MAKE AND KEEP. 


The following directions are taken from the 
Prairie Farmer :—To each pound of meat I 
add one teaspoonful of pepper, a small table- 
spoonful of salt and half a tablespoonful of 
sage rubbed fine. Strew the seasoning over 
the meat before chopping or grinding it, as it 
is thus mixed in better. A very good plan is 
to make it into cakes, fry it nearly done, pack 
it in jars, and pour the gravy over it while hot 
so as to fill ali the interstices between the cakes. 
Fill up with melted lead to the depth of two 
inches above the meat. Cover closely and keep 
in a cool place. Each time after using see that 
the lard is left entirely over it. The sausage 
will thus remain almost as fresh as when fist 
made. Those who like sausage more highly 
seasoned can increase the amount of sage and 
add a little summer savory, though I think 
they keep better without and it is easy to strew 
a little over them as they are frying for the 
table. 

DRY SALTING OF HAMS. 

A writer in the Rural New Yorker says :— 
Take equal quantities of saltpeter, sugar and 
salt; thoroughly pulverize and mix together. 
Have the hams and shoulders placed with the 
rind side down upon boards in the cellar or 
some cool place where they can be kept for a 
week or more. Rub the ends of the bones and 
fleshy surface with the mixture, and let them 
be for a day or two, and then rub them again 
with more of the powdered ingredients, and 
let them wait another day, when they require 
the last rubbing, with more of the sa!tpeter 
mixture. After this rubbing a good sprinkling 
of salt is put over the whole and they are then 
left two or three weeks, or until it is desirable 
to smoke them, when they are well wrapped in 
brown paper and packed away for future use 
excepting one for the present occasion, 

MAINE SAUSAGES. 

To make sausages, for each pound of chopped 
meat add the following: One even tea- 
spoonful of black pepper, two even tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, three rounded tea- 
spoonfuls of sage. A little summer savory im 
proves them but when that is used, omit three 
teaspoontuls of sage for each one of summer 
savory. Warm the meat and sprinkle the 
seasoning in and stir well, then put in bags and 
hang up for a few days; then it is ready for use. 
I have always made mine in this way, and 
every one who eats any of them says they are 
the best they ever saw. 

South Waterford, Me. 

CURING PORK. 


MRS. T.C. B. 


I will write the way my husband always 
cures pork. We keep it the year round, and 
have never had any hurt. He allows it to re- 
main in a cool place until it is thoroughly 
cooled, then packs it in a sweet and clean bar- 
rel, with plenty of Turk’s island salt, about forty 
pounds ot salt to one hundred pounds of pork. 
Salt is put on the bottom of the barrel, between 
the layers, and on top, and the pork remains so 
a few days, then cold spring water is poured on. 
The brine must be scalded after it has stood five 
or six months, but be thoroughly cold when 
put back. He has cured pork in this way for 
thirty years. B. 
SAUSAGE SEASONING, AND BRINE FOR BEEF OR 

ponxzk. 

For sausage seasoning, take for fifty pounds 
of meat chopped fine one pound of salt, one cup- 
ful of black pepper, two cups of ground sage, 
one-half cup of sugar. I pack the sausage meat 
in pans, but it can be putin bags or skins if 
liked. 

Beet brine: Take one-half pound of salt to 
each gallon of brine desired and a large cup of 
molasses and sugar; boi! in two quarts of 
water, stirring occasionally and skimming as it 
comes to the boiling point. Pack the meat 
closely, add the brine above named after it is 
coo!, add dissolved saltpetre at the rate of one 
tablespoontul to each 100 pounds of meat, and 
also cold water enough to make the desired 
quantity of brine. 

The brine must surely cover the meat. Then 
a large flat stone, or some other weight, must 
be put upon the meat to keep it under the brine. 
If you want to have the meat keep good you 
must stir the brine on top of the meat eyery few 
days. I make brine for pork hams, also for 
beef hams to dry, in the same way leaving them 
in the brine six weeks. 

Brine for pork: Pack the pork in a layer of 
salt at the bottom of barrel, then pack alternate 
layers of pork and of salt, then fill with cold 
water unti! the barrel is full. I put a stone or 
weight as for beef which I watch in the same 
way to keep it sweet. I use coarse fine salt. 


K. 
Longmeadow, Ct. 


BOLOGNA SAUSAGE, 


A recipe is given in the Housekeeper’s New 
Cook Bonk as follows. 

10 pounds of beef, 

24 pounds of pork, 

Chupped fine. 

4 ounce of powdered cloves, 

ounce of powdered mace, 

24 ounces of powdered black pepper, 

Salt to taste. 

Mix it well together, and let it stand twelve 
hours. Stuff it in muslin bags ten inches long 
and four inches wide. Lay them in ham pickle 
five days, and smoke them eight days. Hang 
them up in a dark place. 


HOW TO BOIL 


Our Beverages, Invalid Cookery, Cooking 
Vegetables and Grains. 





The lecture upon these topics given by Mrs. 
Greene at the course of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association was of interest. 

You will notice, the lecturer said, when cold 
water is put on to heat that bubbles rise from 
the surface; test it with the finger but it is not 
hot. These bubbles are those of air being 
driven out by the heat; as the water grows 
hotter the bubbles become larger, they are 
now bubbles of water converted to steam, when 
they burst all over the surface of the water it 
boils and is at a temperature of 212° Fahren- 
heit. If you increase the fire all you can and 
the water gallops the temperature is not in- 
creased But you may increase it by the addi- 
tion of salt or sugar to increase the density of 
the water and make it boil at a much higher 
temperature. Oatmeal may be cooked quicker 
by putting salt into the water in the lower part 
of the boiler. We sometimes hear the remark, 
“It is going to storm, water boils away so 
fast.” It is because the pressure of the air on 
the water is diminished. Water will boil at 108° 
at a height of 18,000 feet and it takes much longer 
to cook anything by boiling at a great altitude. 

COMMON BEVERAGES 


are tea, coffee, chocolate and cocoa. Tea was 
introduced from Europe in the 17th century. 
It is planted in the spring and the shrub must 
grow two or three leaves before the leaves are 
picked. The tea leaf is the most nutritious of 





any leaf known and the people who cultivate it 
often boil the leaves and eat them with but- 
ter, salt and soda. Green tea is picked and 
dried quickly upon copper plates while black 
tea is exposed to the air a long time and al- 
lowed to turn black. Low priced poor teas are 
colored. The aroma and flavor of tea depend 
on a volatile oil which is eight percent of the 
whole. The active principle next to this is the 
theine, which is an active stimulant. The 
tannin, another quality of tea, is a powerful as- 
tringent. 

There is a reason why very poor people drink 
so much tea, it retards the waste of tissue and 
thus in a measure prevents a craving for food. 

Make tea in a granite or earthen tea pot; ifa 
tin pot is used it must be new and bright, for if 
the tin is worn off the tea will come in contact 
with the iron and make a black ink; the same 
effect is seen when a drop of tea is spilled upon 
a steel knife. Water for making tea must be 
freshly boiled and not that which has stood a 
long time, or boiled once and been re-heated. 
It is a good plan to wash out the tea-kettle 
once in a while, the brown seciment which col- 
lects injures the flavor of both tea and coffee. 
Put the teain a small strainer and pour cold 
water through it; we do not know who has 
handled it in preparing it for the market. A 
nice black teais preferred by most people. 

When making 


TEA FOR THREE OR FOUR PERSONS 


a small teaspoontul for each cup of hot water is 
required, but for ten or twenty persons the pro 
portion of tea may be less. Have the water 
boiling and use all that is needed when making 
the tea; set the teapot back where it will keep 
hot but not boil for five minutes. Boiling will 
drive off the volatile oil and theine and leave 
the tannin the least desirable quality. As the 
last cup of tea is always the strongest it is a 
good way to pour a part into each at first and 
then fill afterwards. 

Coffee belongs to the same family as ipeca- 
cuanha and quinine and it contains seven per- 
cent of sugar, the sucrose that is also found in 
sugar cane. The aroma comes from the prin- 
ciple caffeine, an alkaloia like the theine in tea 
both of which have the properties of quinine. 

Use a heaping tablespoonfu! of coffee to each 
cup of boiling water. Two thirds cup of Java to 
one of Mochais a good mixture. Pour the boiling 
water on the coffee and set back for fifteen min- 
utes where it will keep hot but not boil. This 
will pour off clear without using anything to 
settle it. 

Mrs. Green thinks there is no better way 
than to make 

COFFEE WITH AN EGG. 


For five persons take one-half cup of ground 
coffee, wash,and break an egg into a bowl, beat 
slightly, use half the egg and shell and set the 
rest away in acool place. Mix the egg and 
coffee with a little cold water; pour on one 
pint ot freshly boiling water, cover closely and 
close the spout with a cork so that none of the 
aroma or volatile oil can escape. Let it boil up 
once; pour in a second pint of boiling water, 
turn in two tablespoons of cold water to settle 
it; pour out a little to clear the spout and let it 
stand onthe back part of the stove where it 
will not boil, or set it in a pan of hot water. It 
will not harm it to steep twenty minutes. 

Three things are essential to good coffee, milk 
scalded but not boiled, good cream and block 
sugar. 

Pour hot milk into the cup first then,the coffee, 
afterwards add the cream and sugar to each 
one’s taste. Ifa French filter pot is used the 
coffee must be ground to a powder, and ground 
freshly every morning. Always keep coffee 
closed tightly, the good smell that coffee gives 
to a store room is the volatile oil escaping and 
is a sign that the coffee is growing no better. 

Another way of making coffee is to soak it 
over night in cold water and in the morniag 
bring it just tu a boil. The same proportion of 
ground coffee and water as given for five per- 
sons may be used for any number up to fifteen, 
but above that decrease the proportion. One 
pound will make coffee for thirty people; four 
pounds are sufficent for one hundred people. 
For this quantity use two or three eggs and tie 
the mixture in a bag. 

There is a physiological reason for drinking 
black coffee after dinner. The digestive organs 
are over-stimulated by highly seasoned viands 
and the strong coffee retards their action; it 
should, however, be drank without sugar or 
cream. 

CHOCOLATE AND COCOA 

are not valued sufficiently. Chocolate is made 
from the fruit of a plant bearing capsules like a 
cucumber and which contain twenty-five or 
thirty brown seeds. These seeds when broken 
are the “cocoa nibs,” the outer husks are the 
“shells” we use. Chocolate is made by grind- 
ing the roasted “nibs” or seeds between hot roll- 
ers; starch is added to the mixture and causes 
it to thicken somewhat when cooked. Choco- 
late is best made of all milk. For ten persons 
use two quarts of milk and four squares of Ba- 
ker’s plain chocolate. Grate the chocolate or 
melt it in a sauce pan, setit in the teakettle; 
add four fablespoonfuls of sugar, eight table- 
spuvonfuls of hot milk and a pinch of salt. 

This rule may not make it sweet enough for 
all tastes. Pour on boiling milk enough to mix 
smoothly as there should be no lumps in it, 
then add the remainder of the milk. Cook it 
a few minutes not over ten at the most as the 
oil will separate and rise to the top. Make 
chocolate in earthern or granite ware. Before 
sending it to the table, put it ina pitcher, add a 
teaspoonful of vanilla and mil] it with a whip 
churn, or an egg beater. Serve with a teaspoon- 
ful of whipped cream on each side. 

Invalid cooking includes many things made 
with boiling water. Beefextract which will be 
uniform in color and thickness and hold the 
albumen in solution, not coagulated, is made by 
taking a slice from the top of the round which 
is juicy and well flavored. Cut it into small 
pieces, put in a glass jar close with a cork and 
put the jar into water which is hot but does not 
boil. 

Let it stand two hours. The pieces of meat 
may be squeezed in a lemon squeezer to extract 
any juice remaining. 

It is a mistake to think any poor piece of 
beef good enough to make beef extract or beef 
tea. Ifa little beef juice is wanted in a hurry, 
cut up apiece of meat, heat itin the oven and 
squeeze with a wooden or porcelain lemon 
squeezer, never with a metal one. 


GRUELS ARE NOT USED 


as much for invalids as formerly, milk having 
taken their place largely. Indian meal gruel is 
not safe to give where there is inflammation 
and fever. Oatmeal or whole wheat meal make 
good substitutes. The rule for indian meal 
gruel is one tablespoonful of flour, two table- 
spoonfuls of corn meal, one teaspoonful of salt 
to one quart of boiling water. Mix the dry 
ingredients to a paste with a little cold water, 
add to the boiling water and cook thirty 
minutes. Thin it with milk or cream. 
Vegetables are not actually toiled, but they 
are cooked by the heat of builing water. Al- 
ways peel potatoes for boiling ualess they are 





new. Inthe spring soak them awhile in cold 
water. Puta tablespoonful of salt into each 
quart of boiling water. A common sized potato 
requires about half an hour. When done pour 
off everv drop of water, shake them, or take 
them to an open door or window a few seconds. 
Do not cover them agein. 

Steaming is a nice way to cook vegetables, 
but it takes longer. Serve boiled potatoes in a 
napkin folded over them, never in a covered 
dish, not even when mashed, and try to have 
them served as soon as done. 

In cooking onions cbange the water twice; 
some recommend boiling a piece of charcoal 
with vegetables like turnips and cabbage to 
absorb the odor. It was the opinion of the 
housekeepers present that 

PATENT ODORLESS STEAMERS 
only serve to retain the odors while the 
vegetables are cooking, but that when covers 
are removed the trouble is as bad as if an 
ordikary kettle was used. 

A nice way to cook onions is to boil them in 
two or three salted waters until tender, then put 
them in a baking dish and cover with a white 
sauce as described for egg vermicelli, in another 
lecture, sprinkle on a layer of buttered crumbs 
and brown the whole in the oven. 

Cooking grains was the last topic. Mrs 
Greene prefers the old-fashioned oatmeal cooked 
along time to the new preparations, and says 
the directions cn the packages of cereals are not 
always trustworthy in regard to the amount of 
time required for their preparation. Oatmeal 
is 80 rich in nitrogen that it is not always digested 
easily by everyone, yet it is the favorite grain, 
wheat being second. 

Samp is corn with the husk removed and 
then cracked coarsely ; use one cup of samp to 
fiv2 of water and cook it five hours. 

Hominy is finer than samp; use one cup of 
grain to three of water and cook it two or three 
hours. Cracked oats require three hours cook- 
ing, one cup of oatmeal to four of water, a 
tablespoonful! of salt. 





COOKING SCHOOL RECIPES. 
SPONGE CAKE, FROZEN COFFEE, SPAGHETTI, 
TERRAPIN VEAL, OYSTERS A LA DUXELLES. 

The rule given for making sponge cake, Miss 
Maynard explained, was one-half the old rule. 
Before making the cake butter the tin. Beat the 
yolks of five eggs well, add one cup of powdered 
sugar, one saltspoonful of salt, the juice and 
grated rind of half a lemon, then one cup of 
pastry flour and the whites of the five eggs 
beaten very stiff. When adding the sugar to 
the yolks of the eggs sprinkle it in slowly, stir- 
ring with a wooden spoon. The flour and whites 
of the eggs are best added alternately half of 
each. Buta sponge cake may be well made 
and then spoiled in the baking. 

The cake made by the rule given requires an 
hour; at the end of the first fifteen minutes it 
should fill the pan and begin to crust over; at the 
end of the next fifteen minutes it should begin to 
brown. If a brown crust is allowed to form at 
first the heat cannot reach the egg in the middle 
of the cake to expand it, and therefore the cake 
will not be as light. A sponge cake baked tou 
slowly is porous and full of holes. Sponge 
cake batter should fill the pan in which it 
is to be baked about two-thirds full. Some- 
times it is a goou way to sprinkle sugar over 
the top before putting it into the oven to form 
a erust. If the oveu should De found too hot 
set a dish of cold water into the stove. Some- 
time it may be possible to 


REGULATE OVENS BY THERMOMETERS. 


Put a sponge cake into the back of the oven and 
move it as little as possible. The cake when 
done will shrink away from the sides of the pan. 

Spaghetti is a delicate form of macaroni. 
Boil a quarter of a pound in two quarts of wa- 
ter until tender, drain off the hot water and 
pour cold water through it. Make a sauce for 
it by trying one tablespoonful of chopped on- 
ion in two tablespoonfuls of butter, then add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour and pour on slowly 
one cup of hot stock or water in which bones 
and scraps of meat have been cooked. Add 
also a cup of stewed and strained tomato and a 
teaspoontul of salt and a saltspoontul of pepper. 
Serve with cheese. 


Frozen coffee requires one-half cup of finely 
ground coffee, one pint of sugar, and three pints 
of thin cream. Put the coffee into a filterer and 
pour on it one cup and a half of boiling water; 
filter it twice. Boil the sugar with a pint of 
water twenty-five minutes, add the cotfee and 
after it has cooled add the cream. Freeze two 
hours. 

IN FREEZING CREAMS 
use three dishes of ice to one of salt. The fail- 
ure to make good ice-cream often lies in the use 
of too much salt. 

For terrapin veal cut two pounds of veal into 
small pieces; melt two tablespoons of butter 
and add halt a tablespoonfui of chopped onions, 
and cook slowly about five minutes; add the 
meat and cook until it browns, stirring often; 
then add a heaping tablespoonful of mushroom 
catsup, one teaspoonful of salt and a saltspoon- 
fulof pepper. Simmer the whole two hours, 
then add one cup of cream, three hard bviled 
eggs chopped fine and one teaspoonful of lemon 
Juice. 

Oysters a la Duxelles were recommended as 
a good supper dish. Wash and drain one pint 
of oysters. Parboilthem then drain them and 
save the liquor. Melt two large tablespoonfuls 
of butter, add four tablespoonfuls of chopped 
mushrooms and cook two minutes. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of flour and pour on one pint ot 
oyster liquor; add a few grains of cayenne, a 
few drops of onion juice and one teaspoontul 
of lemon juice. Served with toast poiuts. 
Canned mushrooms are used. 





A SOUTHERN HOG KILLING 


In my childish days when slavery was in ex- 
istence, hog killing was a momentous event in 
country life. The farmers raised and killed 
hogs very largely then, being compelled to do 
so, by the number of slaves they had to feed, 
besides their own households. Since then, the 
frequent prevalence of cholera and the smaller 
number of laborers that farmers are able to 
employ, have caused hog killing to be done on 
a much simaller scale. In slavery times, the 
average farmer would kill about fifty hogs, and 
the large slave holders would kill more. For 
some reason, the slaughter was always done 
before day, by the glare of torch light. It 
seemed to be considered a deed of night, not to 
be perpetrated in the day-time. The evening 
before the negroes would collect great piles of 
wood, on aconvenient spot near the hog pens, 
and next day they would brig a great iron ket- 
tle and several barrels that would hold water. 
Before slaughtering the hogs, they would heat 
the water in a cauldron by building a fire under 
it, but they had a primitive way of heating the 
water in the barrels by dropping very hot rocks 
into them, and in this way did they procure a 
sufficiency of hot water for scalding the nogs. 
By the time we children were up in the morn- 
ing the deed would be accomplished, and we 





| PEERLESS DYES 


would be presented with the hog tails which we 
would carry in great glee to the cook to broil! 
for us on the coals, for in those days we cooked 
by an open fire-place. ” 

I do not know ifthe large hog killings of 
those days entailed any more trouble on house- 
keepers than the killing of half a dozen hogs 
now, as the matron then had such a large corps 
of assistants. Under all circumstances, hog 
killing is a peculiarly trying season to house- 
keepers; there are so many things to be done 
and that simultaneously.— Mary W. Early. 





PORK SCRAPS, 


A well-adjusted cover is a necessary part of 
a pork barrel. 

The meat is not fit for salting until free from 
animal heat, and yet it should not be frozen in 
the least, as this condition prevents the salt pen- 
etrating. 

Whatever the vessel it should be protected 
by a wooden lid, to keep the brine free from 
dust, also to exclude the flies, which will 
sometimes attack the meat in spite of salt. 


All sorts of vessels are used by housewives 
for salting—stone, wood, earthernware, stone 
china, etc., and for small quantities, such as a 
single ham or tongue, pans are sold on pur- 
pose. 

Meat brought in for salting should be freed 
from everything unwholesome, such as biood, 
veins, etc., and if pork it should be thorough- 
ly examined for what old housekeepers call 
‘‘kernels,” these being little hard lumps which 
sometimes appear here and there from various 
causes, a bruise while the animal is alive 
causing it for one thing. These must all be re- 
moved with a knife, and the cavities filled with 
salt. 





A GOOD WAY TO MAKE A COTTON 
MATTRESS. 

Measure the width of the bedstead and cut 
and make the ticking or heavy unbleached mus 
lin for two squares of that widtb, allowing con- 
siderable for the fulling up in tacking a mat- 
tress. Then make ‘‘a box,” that is, take a strip 
three or four inches wide and sew it all around 
one square, and on one side of the other, then 
fasten thoroughly to a quilting frame, or it 
could be laid on a large table to fill; lay in the 
cotton, opening the “bats” wide, and putting in 
one layer one way, and another across the 
other, then a layer of paper, newspapers will 
do, then another of cotton, then paper, then 
cotton, until the ‘‘box” is full, then lay over the 
ticking and sew all around, and tack and bind 
as any mattress is. Then measure for an ob- 
long piece, the breadth of the square, and the 
other way, enough to fill out the bedstead; 
make this with box same as the square. 

The reasons are obvious for making a mat- 
tress in two pieces: it is more easily handled to 
make and to air, and can be changed around to 
wear it evenly. 
across the bed, but a mattress cut in half the 
length of the bed is excellent to use in sickness, 
as the patient can be moved from side to side 
and the half mattress taken out and thoroughly 
aired. No family should be without one bed 
made in this way. 

Long needles pointed at both ends and an eye 
to hold cord for taking mattresses or lounges 


can be found usually wherever needles are sold. 
DonrotHEA. 





FREE AS THE AIR. 


If husbands and wives cannot hold each other 
by mutual love and respect, mutual tenderness, 
then marriage is certainly a failure. And sup- 
pose that either husbaad or wife finds he or she 
has tastes that lead them in different ways, and 
bring them into association, even intimate asso- 


ciation, with other people, men or women, to | 
whom they are not married,and are never likely | 
to be; what then? I donot believe that any man | 


orany woman has aright to starve a certain 
faculty or quality of mind or soul in husband 


or wife for the simple reason that one of them | 


has no taste in that direction. If the husband 
and wife were mere echoes, were duplicates of 
each other, what a monotonous life it would be! 


By as much as the wife differs from her hus- | 


band, by as much as the husband differs from 
the wife, by so much is each developed on some 
side or nature that the other does not possess 
and perhaps hardly understands, and by so 
much does their common life become richer, 
finer and higher, because of this variety. In 
true marriage husband and wife ought to be 
like twin stars inthe heavens. You would not, 
if you could, have one fall into and become ab- 
sorbed into the othor. Let the two swing and 
shine together in their own sphere, each with its 
own peculiar brilliance, and then the heavens 
shall become glorious.— Rev. M. J. Savage. 





Twelve dollars seems a large price to pay for 
a doll of home manufacture, and a rag doll at 
that, but this is the price charged, and got, too, 
by a woman who makes these wonderful babies. 
It takes her a week to make one. They are the 
size of a small baby, and with their painted 
faces and little ears that stand out from the 
head, are quite lifelike. It is a doll to be 
handed down from generation to generation. 








Home Evidence 


No other preparation has won success at 
nome equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Ip 
Lowell, Mass., where it is made, it is now, 
as it has been for years, the leading medicine 
for purifying the blood, and toning and 
strengthening the system. This “ good name 
at home” is “a tower of strength abroad.’ 
It would require a volume 
to print all Lowell people 
have said in favor of Hood’s 
of Sarsaparilla. Mr. Albert 

Estes, living at 28 East Pine 
Lowell Street, Lowell, for 15 years 
employed as boss carpenter by J. W. Bennett, 
president of the Erie Telephone Company, 
had a large running sure come Ca his leg, 
which troubled him a year, When he began to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The sore soon grew 
less in size, and in a suort time disappeared, 

Jos. Dunphy, 214 Cen- 
tra] Street, Lowell, had 
swellings and lumps 
on his face and neck, Hood’s 
which Hood’s Sarsapa- Sarsaparilla 
rilla completely cured. 

Mrs. C. W. Marriott, wife of the First As- 
sistant Fire Engineer of Lowell, says that 
for 16 years she was troubled with stomach 
disorder and sick headache, which nothing 
relieved. The attacks came on every fort- 
night, when she was obliged to take her bed, 
and was unable to endure any noise. She 
took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after a time 
the attacks ceased entirely. 

Many more might be given had we room. 
On the recommendation of people of Lowell, 
who know us, we ask you to try 


. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by alldruggists. #1; sixfor#5. Preparedonly 
hy C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Are the BEST. 
SoLp By DRuGGISTS, 


People 


Praise 





It should never be cut in half 


_| £. ST. JOHN, 


' 








SCROFULA. 


Of all the ills that human flesh is heir to, 
Scrofula is most prevalent. Very few, indeed, 
are entirely free from some taint of Scrofula. 
Young people of delicate constitution are often 
efflicted by this disease, which manifests itself 
in variousforms. The glands of the neck, groin, 
abdomen, etc., become enlarged, either persist- 
ently, or with slight impairment of health. 


Swellings in the Neck 


frequently become so engorged with scrofulous 
matter tbat abscesses are formed. Painful run- 
ning sores may also appear on the arms, legs 
and feet; sometimes continuous and sometimes 
of an intermittent character. Occasionally the 
sores appear in the ears and nose, and on or 
about the eyes, causing deafness and blindness, 
Pimples, cancerous growths, swollen joints, 
ete., are other symptoms of the disease. It 
must be treated through the blood if a per- 
manent cure is to be obtained. 

What is more beautiful than a rich, soft com- 
plexion in man or woman? This can be ob- 
tained only by the eradication of all scrofulous 


| taints from the blood by the persistent use of 


Magee’s Emulsion, 


and health will follow. Be sure your Druggist 
sells you only that prepared by 
J. A. 


MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, Mass. 





THE 


BOSTON ALMANAC 


—AND— 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


FOR isso. 
54th YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE, 
616 Pages, Price $1.00 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & CO., 


I55 Franklin Street, Boston. 
Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by booksellers generally. 


BERKLEY F, HOWARD, 


M. D., M. R. C. &. London. 


$7 TREMONT 87. Opp. MUSEUM 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. Howard can be consulted on all the diseases 
and ailments of the human system, with assured 
confidence of speedy relief. All hereditary and 
constitutional diseases, rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
piles, and all kidney and liver complaints. Dr. 
Howard does not bottle up worthless medicines at 
high prices, as a cure-all, and induce his patients to 
awallow them, but gives every case a thorough 
diagnosis, and prescribes accordingly. Dr. Howard 
has made the various and peculiar diseases of wo- 
men 4 study for many years, and has attained the 
most gratifying results. Dr. Howard’s success with 
rheumatism alone is, perhaps, unsurpassed in 
medical science. Persons who have had inefficient 
treatment at the hands of other physicians would 
do well to consult Dr. Howard. The more difficult 
the case, the more credit forthe cure. All ladies 
requiring the advice of an experienced physician 
should consult Dr. Howard, he being a thorough 
expert in the difficult and complicated diseases of 
the urethra and the eutire female organism, 
Charges very moderate; consultation free. 

Office Hours—9 A. mM to9 P. M.; Sundays,9 a, 
M,to4P.M. The poor given advice gratis, 8 to 9 
A, M- onlv 








CALL FOR 
~ RED STAR* 
DESICCATED FISH 


4 AND THE 


PERFECT POULTRY INVIGORATOR. 


The Great Egg Producers. 
Ground Oyster Shells, Beef Scraps, Bone Meal 
Cracked Bone, etc., etc. Send forcirculars. Free 
toall. Use our Red Star Fertilizer on your crops, 
High-grade Goods a specialty. Made by 


THE Le PAGE CoO. 


Succeqsors to the DOLE FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
No. 50 Central St., Boston. 


NO MORE WRINKLE». 


By the use of the NASCI POMMADE, 
wrinkles will disappear, and a soft velvet like skin’ 
restored. This Fommade is very much used in 
Europe. Pimples, Freckles and all blemishes of 
the face will disappear in a very short time. 

143 Tremont st., Room 3. 

Office hours 11 a. m. to 3 p. m. 








Tr : BANNER oF Lire anp Home Puy- 
SI N ten weexsto the first person 
*--m each post cffice in the U. S. send- 
i.g us five names and addresses of 
SICK PERSONB whose cases h.ve become chronic, 
nam ° pirituali. . 
Addr ss Bannrr _F Lirs, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PATENTS THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washing 


ton, D.C. No atty’s fee until Patent 


obtained. Write for inventor’s guide. 
UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
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GREAT ROCK ISLAND R 


(C.,R.1.&P. and c., K. & N. R’ys.) 

West, Northwest and Southwest. It includes 
CHICAGO, JOLIET, ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 
PORT, DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, WA- 
TERTOWN, SIOUX FALLS, MINNEAPOLIS, 
ST. PAUL, ST. JOSEPH, ATCHISON, LEAVEN- 
WORTH, KANSAS CITY, TOPEKA, COLORADO 
SPRINGS, DENVER, PUEBLO, and hundreds of 
prosperous cities and towns—traversing vast areas 
of the richest farming lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


Leading all competitors in splendor and luxury 
of accommodations (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. Similar magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO and 
KANSAS CITY. Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving delicious meals at moderate 
prices), restful Reclining Chair Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Sleeping Cars. The direct line to 
NELSON, HORTON, HUTCHINSON, WICHITA, 
ABILENE, CALD , and all points in Eouth- 
ern Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Indian Ter- 
ritory and Texas. California Excursions daily. 
Ghoice of routes to the Pacific coast. 


The Famous Albert Lea Routo 
Runs superbly equipped Express Trains, daily, 
between Chicago, St. Joseph, Atchison, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas City, and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. The popular touristline tothe scenic resorts 
and hunting and fishing grounds of the northwest. 
Its Watertown and Sioux Falls branch traverses 
the great ‘“‘WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” of 
Northern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota and East 
Central Dakota. 

The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or desired informa- 
tion, apply at any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E.A. HOLBROOK, 
Geu’l Manager. Genl Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 
SAMICACO, IZL. 
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BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY, 9, 1889. 


AN UNSURPASSED ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 

Rates 15 cents per line, with a liberal dis- 
count for large amounts. To make the paper a 
popular means for farmers, stock-raisers and oth- 
ers to briefly inform each other of their wants and 
what they have to sell, we will take advertise- 
ments for a short space asa single line, cash in 
advance. Seven words average a line. 

$2.50 per year; 50 cents discount for advance 
payment; Single cop es five ceats; for sale by all 
newsdealers, and at the office of publication. 








TRAVELLING AGENTS. 


G.W.NYE, ......NasnuA,N. H. 
¥. W. CHEEVER, . . . WALDEN, V7. 
A. W. WINGATE, .. .80UTH ELioT, ME. 
M. P. RICHARDSON, . ATHOL CENTRE, MAss. 
W. H. HAMMOND,,. . . ELLIoTT, CONN. 
M.W.NYE,.....-..NaAsuHuaA, N. H. 
W. WILLIAMS,. - . W. RANDOLPH, VT. 
GEO.A. ROGERS,. . . W. UpTon, MAss. 
Are duly authorized agents of this paper and will 
canvass for subscribers and collections in New 
England. Subscribers are requested to forward 
their subscriptions without waiting for the agent 
to call, The date on their label will always show 
how far they have paid up. 

The first, fourth, fifth and eighth pages go to 
press Wednesday evening. 


The circulation of the New England 
Farmer during November and December 
averaged 20,000 copies perweek. The 
circulation during January averaged 23.- 
000 copies per week. 





Western hash butter injures the New 
England farmer almost as much as oleo. 





Why would not a Massachusetts dairy 
association be an excellent and practical 
idea ? 





The work for pure food is very commend- 
able, but misbranding is as wrong as adul- 
terating. 





The window-gardening committee of 
the Massachusetts horticultural society is 
doing an excellent work, which cannot be 
too highly commended, 





Many farmers complain of ‘‘hard times.” 
They may have just cause for complaints, 
but many times the cause and the remedy 
lie in their own hands. Inactivity pre- 
vents their use. 





The latest and most notable addition to 
dairy literature is contained in Milk In- 
spector Babcock’s annual report to the 
Boston city government. He goes out of 
his way to treat on a number of topics, but 
he does it with much force. 





The value of organization for the farmer 
was shown at the state house, Tuesday, 
when the machinery of the grange from 
Past National Master Draper, down to 
the rank and file, was concentrated on the 
matter of fair play in the competition 
between oleo and butter. 





Congressman Burnett has distinguished 
himself the past week by getting the con- 
gressional agricultural committee to agree 
that the nation’s old turnip-seed shop 
should be abolished. The congressional 
seed business is a humbug and a fraud, but 
it dies hard because so many selfish inter- 
ests are involved. 





A subscriber gives as the reason for 
stopping her paper that her ‘husband nev- 
er minds anything about what anybody or 
paper says about farming, but manages to 
get better crops than his neighbors.” Such 
a person is truly a remarkable one, and if 
the statement is true it is no wonder that 
he can get along without an agricultural 
paper. Fortunately for newspaper pub- 
lishers very few people have reached such 
a point that they need to learn nothing 
more. 





We congratulate the farmers of Mass- 
achusetts on the conservatism shown by 
them in the presentation of their case 
before the legislature last Tuesday. They 
occupy much more solid and impregnable 
ground than their brothers in those states 
which demand that oleo shall be entirely 
wiped out of existence, and their course is 
pleasing and in marked contrast to the 
illogical, vituperative, inflammatory“talk in 
the earlier days of the agitation. If people 
as a matter of economy or taste desire to 
use lard, suet, oleo or molasses on their 
bread they should have a perfect right to 
do so, but if they want pure, sweet, fresh 
butter they should be protected from an 
inferior product—dyed to counterfeit butter 
whether at the retail store or on the 
table of hote] or restaurant. The farmers 
of Massachusetts only ask that oleo shall 
stand honestly on its own merits. The 
reasonableness of this position ought to be 
self-evident to every law maker and every 
o‘her person. 





It looks very much as if there was a 
preconcerted attempt to besmirch the rep- 
utation of the late treasurer of the Bay 
State agricultural society. The Springfield 
Union says, that at the annual meeting his 
report, ‘‘was not accepted, there being a decided 
discrepancy.’’ The Union also says that Treas- 
urer French gave the expenses of the fair as 
$4232 when they were really $31,000 in round 
numbers, and says, with a decided sneer, that 
when the report is published “it may show 
those not skilied in keeping of accounts how 
expenses of $31,000 can dwindle toa few dol- 
lars over $4000.” Such erroneous and mis- 
leading statements are the result of either in-: 
excuseable carelessness or deliberate intention 
to misrepresent. Ifthe Union had read the re- 
port in the New ENGLAND Farmenrof Jan.19th, 
it would not have been led into such reckless 
disregard of truth. 





The farmer should figure out just how much 
milk he can maké and bargain for that specific 
amount and not expect to crowd upon the con- 
tractor any extra cans. Then there will be no 
trouble about the surplus, said one of the speak- 
ecs at the milk producer’s meeting. 





THE OUTLOOK. 


The most important event of the week, ip 
many respects,has been the sudden death of the 
Crown Prince of Austria. Rumors of suicide, 
murder and social scandals have abounded. 
The death, whatever may have been its cause, 
may have far reaching results in the history of 
Europe, as the successor to the present aged 
emperor will now doubtless be his brother. The 
cruelty of the British prison officials in the case 
ot Editor O’Brien, the Irish agitator, is oc- 
casioning much criticism from all parts of the 
civilized world. 

Judge Brewer of the United States court re- 
fuses permanently to enjoin the railroad com- 
missioners of Iowa from enforcing the law au- 
thorizing them to prescribe rates. The position 
taken by the railroad commissioners is that the 
rates that they have fixed upon are sufficent for 
the payment of running expenses, and a fair re 
turn upon money actually invested in the con- 
struction of railroads. The commissioners are 
right in the abstract, but as the issue of watered 
stock and bonds was tolerated by the laws and 
cannot now be separated from the other, many 
innocent investors will suffer, 

Congress has discussed the important matter 
of a settlement of its business relations with the 
Pacific railroads, and—very unjustly to them -- 
has refused totake any action; action on the 
copyright bill has also been deferred. Legisla- 
tion making the head of the agricultural de- 
partment a cabinet office has finally been com- 
pleted. The lawmakers indulged in a little 
flurry Monday over amendments to the inter- 
state commerce bill, the points at issue being 
whether or not jurisdiction in the case should be 
conceded to State courts. The Samoan affair 
has occasioned mnch talk and Bismark has re- 
ceded from his extreme position. 





NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 


SOCIETY. 


A large number of members of the New Eng- 
land agricultural society attended its annual 
meeting on Tuesday. President Loring omitted 
the usual annual address as he had in prepara- 
tion articles for publication on topics upon which 
he otherwise would heve spoken. New Eng- 
land small farming had been reviled by many, 


but nevertheless our system is being adopted 
through all the country, and is as profitable as 
manufacturing, or as investments in some rail- 
roads. He congratulated the society on the 
success of its last fair at Worcester, and spoke 
a few kindly words in memory of George Noyes, 
Greenleaf Clarke and Jessie Gault, members 
deceased during the past year. The treasurer’s 
report showed a small increase in the funds of 
the society after paying expenses of annua! din- 
ners, rent of hall, new chairs for hall, advertis- 
ing in official organ, and the expenses of the 
president and secretary attending annua! meet- 
ing and exhibition. 

Vacancies in the board oi trustees were filled 
by committees appointed by the chair. A res- 
olution presented by Secretary Needham 
recommending Dr. Loring for commissioner of 
agriculture, was endorsed by trustees from the 
several states and unanimously passed. John 
B. Clark of the Mirror and Farmer said that 
whether we are high-toned or low-toned farm- 
ers we all like Dr. Loring. Dr. Loring in re- 
sponse expressed himself as being highly 
pleased at the endorsement of the society that 
had retained him as president for twenty-five 
years. He doubted not that the society would 
support him for anything, but could he have 
had his own way the resolution would not 
have been offered as he should have great hesi- 
tation in accepting so responsible a positidn 
should it be offered him. 

After considerable discussion on the place for 
holding the next exhibition it was voted to ac- 
cept the invitation to again join the Worcester 
society. The agnual dinner was taken at the 
Qulncy house. 





OLEO LEGISLATION. 


The first hearing of the season on the oleo 
question before the committee of agriculture 
was held Tuesday, and was in many respects 
the most complete and satisfactory mceting of 
the kind ever held at the State House, showing 
that the farmers are not only thoroughly inter- 
ested but that they have learned how to make 
themselves felt. The audience was a very large 
one and many of those present were there in an 
official capacity as delegate from some grange, 
farmer’s club, or agricultural society, so that 


ihe humber of farmers actually represented at 
the State House was numbered by the thou- 
sands. 

Among the number, in addition to those who 
took part in the discussion, we noticed Hon. 
Edward Burnett, Ex-President Stockbridge, F. 
E.Bowditch,Lecturer Chase of the State grange, 
and Overseer Douglas. Among those who took 
part in the debate were Master Barton of the 
State grange, Hon. Charles A. Gleason of New 
Biaintree, Hon. J. W. Stockwell of Sutton 
and Hon. T. P. Root of Barre, Secretary 
of the State Board Sessions, also Messrs 
Russell of Douglas, Hickox ot Williamstown, 
Fitch of the milk producers’ union, Brown of 
Dover, George of Methuen, Kingsbury of Spen- 
cer, and others whose names we did not catch, 
representing the granges at Rowe, Sudbury, 
Sterling, Borough District grange, the Spring- 
field co-operative milk association, the Union 
agricultura) society and others. 

The points brought out by the different speak- 
ers, were the fraudulent way in which much 
oleo is sold, the danger tothe important dairy in- 
terest from unregulated competition, with an 
article colored to counterteit butter, but which 
can be manufactured about fifty per cent cheap- 
er than butter, of the possibility of using im- 
pure fats,and other reasons with which readers of 
our paper are already well familiar. 

The farmers’ side of the case was presented 
earnestly, enthusiastically, emphatically and 
yet without any rash, ill considered statements 
which marked the earlier history of the oleo 
agitation. The spirit of most of the speakers 
was that which one gentleman expressed as fol- 
lows: “‘We ask for no legislation fer our own 
interests, only that each and every article placed 
before the community shall be put onthe mar- 
ket for what itis. Oleois all rigbtin its place 
but it ought not to masquerade in the natural 
color of pure butter.” After the farmers’ side 
ot the case had been ably put in, urging a rea- 
sonable protection, the consumer’s side of the 
case was heard and Mr. McCaffry, the inspector 
ot the State Board of Health, testified to the 
tricks of the oleo trade and to the fact that the 
retailers had no regular price, but charged from 
18 cents to 27 cents per pound according to their 
customer. He thought that, judging trom his 
experiences, the majo ity ot the oleo sold in the 
State is sold fraudulently. The hearing then 
adjourned to Friday the 8th. 





MISQUOTED, AN EXPLANATION, 
Mr. Editor: I notice in your paper an article 
in reference to what I said about market gar- 
dening. The gentleman did not understand 
what I said; what I did say was this: Thatif a 
market gardener sells from his garden in one 
year $10,000 worth of vegetables, tne profit in- 
cluding his own labor and the rent of the place 
should be about $4,000 or a net profit of $2,000, 
andif he sold $20,000 worth he would receive 
or make $4,000, and soon; so that the market 
gardener of to-day must do more business if 
he wants to make a large amount. I can not 
only prove that this is what I said, but can also 
prove that it can and is done every year by 
some of the young market gardeners, and those 
that do not do it on an average for a number of 
years are far behind the times. 
W. W. Rawson. 





PURE BUTTER. 

The Homestead considers a proposition to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of products 
intended to be used for the adulteration of but- 
ter and cheese ; also, to prohibit the use of sali- 
cylic acid, boracic acid, etc., and the prevention 
of imposition in the sale of ladle-packed butter 
as “attacks upon the farmer’s,interests.” Does 
the Homestead really approve of these things ? 
Is the Homestead in favor of ‘“‘honest butter” 
or not? F.J. 

Norfolk Co., Mass. 





A Chester, Vt., subscriber writes: ‘‘We have 
several other papers but like Our GRANGE 
Homes best offall and could not be without it.” 





INTRODUCTORY, 


The announcement of the publisher in last 
week’s issue of the FanMER and Grancs HOMES 
introduces me to more than thirty thousand in- 
telligent New England farmers and their fami- 
lies who are constant readers of these valuable 
journals. To these readers I have only to say 
at this time that it gives me much pleasure to 
make your acquaintance and if I may in any de- 
gree be helpful by offering such suggestions in 
the tarm or grange departments as will enable 
farmers to receive a better remuneration for 
labor bestowed, or enable members of the grange 
to have a clearer and broader conception of the 
order and its beneficent objects, thereby bene- 
fitting our readers, increasing their prosperity, 
and adding to the sum of human happiness, the 
main objects of my connection with the New 
ENGLAND FaRMER and Our GrancGEe Homes 
will be attained. Truly and fraternally, 

Rochester, Vt. A. MEsszR 





AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 


The Dalton poultry association paid over $300 
in premiums at their recent show. 

The Massachusetts board of agriculture is in 
session this week. The next country meeting 
will be he!d at Fitchburg. 


Mr. I. C. Libby, the well known Maine stock 
man, is contemplating a western trip which will 
take most of his time through the winter. 


The farmer’s institute at Palmcr was ad- 
dressed Jan. 30 by Prof. Stockbridge , of 
Ambherst and Mr. Hartsborn of Worcester. 

The 22d biennial session of the America hor- 
ticultural society will be held at Ocala, Flori- 
da, February 20-22 A very interesting pro- 
gram is announced. 


The Newton poultry show opened Tugsday 
night with 1000 birds on exhibition. It is said 
to be the largest show ever held in the eastern 
section of the state. 


W. W. Rawsonis experimenting in growing 
lettuce by electric light, and some of the results 
shown at the Horticultural society’s rooms last 
Saturday indicated the success of the experi- 
ment. 


Twenty head of cattle, fifty tons of hay, to- 
gether with grain, farming tools, etc., were 
burned in the barn of Josiah D. Richards of 
North Attleboro Thursday night. Total loss of 
about $10,000. 


It is reported that Germany has had a 
system of espionage of American military 
affairs, in some instances German officers 
having entered as privates in our army to gain 
desired information and then deserting. 


The Contoocook Valley, N. H., Creamery 
company reports having received 22,253 pounds 
of cream in January from which 4472.75 pounds 
of butter were made. The butter was sold for 
324 cents perpound the patrons receiving 27 cents 
per pound. The exponses including reserve 
were $249.08. 

The annual meeting of the Ayrshire breed- 
ing association will be held at the Fitth Avenue 
hotel New York city, February 21. Inaddition 
to the election of officers and other routine bus- 
iness a paper will be read by James Cheeseman, 
secretary of the New England creameries’ asso- 
ciation. 

The Minnesota dairymen’s association at its 
meeting in Decembar passed resolutions criti- 
cizing the prohibitory tax imposed on Jersey 
cattle by the American Jersey cattle club, and 
resolving that if the club persists in maintain- 
ing its exorbitant registry views to recommend 
the publishing of another Jersey herd book. 

The Farmer’s Institute at Nantucket recently 
discussed poultry culture with an address by A. 
A.Hawkins,who said that the island offers unus- 
ual inducements for the business on account of 
the large am unt of waste lands for the poultry 
to roam over and the large demand for eggs 
and poultry by summer boarders. 


Mr. J. H. Hale of Connecticut,who during the 
early part of winter travelled considerably in 
Illinois and Wisconsin, saw thousands of cattle 
that had been dehorned, and at a convention 
thirtysix farmers present who had each dehorned 
from nine to six hundred head, expressed them- 
selves as well pleased with the result. Mr. Hale 
concludes that ‘‘dehorning is a modern idea that 
has come to stay, and we shall keep sawing off 
the horns until such time as nature shall breed 


them off. - 





IN GENERAL, 

The Senate has rejected the British extradi- 
tion treaty. 

An Irish police inspector was killed Sunday 
while arresting a priest. 

Montreal’s winter carnival is at its height, 
with crowds of visitors in the city. 

It is reported that Great Britain and France 
will recognize Legitime as President of Hayti. 

Senator Cullon in a recent speech says that 
Canadian annexation is only a matter of a few 
years. 

The new mayor of Boston is making many 
ravical changes in the heads of the different 
departments. 

A number of very eminent people have peti- 
tioned congress to protect some of the prehis- 
toric ruins in Arizona. 

It is said that in Paris the public feeling re- 
garding the chances of a new Panama company 
is one of utter despondency. 

John M. Clayton, a prominent citizen of Ar- 
kansas, who intended to contest a congressional 
seat, was assassinated Tuesday. 

One thousand Clyde firemen and sailors 
struck last week for an increase of wages which 
the Allan company conceded. 


Dr. Oliver Wendall Holmes had presented 
his valuable medical library to the Boston med- 
ical library association. 

A bill was introduced into the Maine legisla- 
ture last week to incorporate a company to 
build railroads and telegraph in Persia, 

The autocratic power of the boards of county 
commissioners is being criticized by a number 
of the leading papers in Massachusetts. 

President Cleveland has associated himself 
with a leading New York city law firm, and 
will be ready for business after March 4th. 

President-elect Harrison still continues to re- 
ceive visitors from all parts of the country but 
keeps his own council as regards his cabinet. 

The prohibitory amendment passed the 
Massachusetts house Tuesday by a vote of 161 
yeas and 69 nays. It is now ready to gotoa 
popular vote. 

The Boston & Albany and the Old Colony 
railroad companies desire to increase their 
capital stock for improving the properties of 
their roads. 

E. L. Beard, well known in horticultural 
circles, has resigned his position as Boston 
manager of the Associated Press to attend more 
exclusively to horticulture. 


The conservative among the Harvard college 
officers{prevailed at a recent meeting, and new 





and more stringent rules regarding attendance 
upon various exercices were adopted 


The giving way of the ice on Pine Lake, 
Fulton county, N. Y., on Monday, precipitated 
twenty-four teams drawing logs and their 
drivers into the water. Seventeen lives were 
lost. 


Prince Ferninand of Bulgaria is in trouble 
because the bishops wou’t celebrate the festival 
of St. Ferdinand, a saint not recognized by the 
Greek church but one whose name happens to 
be the same as his own 


The decadence of American shipping was 
discussed at the dinner of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce last Tnursday evening, in speeches 
made by Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., and in let 
ters received from United States Senators Hoar 
and Frye. 


The Parker Memorial building was trans- 
ferred Sunday to the Boston Benevolent 
Fraternity of churches, bringing to an end the 
effort to continue an organization for the dis- 
tinctive purpose of the promotion of Theodore 
Parker’s views of religion. 

The strike of the New York street car em- 
ployees, during the past week, has been accom- 
panied by several acts of violence, and in one 
case one of a crowd was shot by a policeman 
whom he had attacked. The strikers were 
finally beaten and have declared the strike off. 


The congressional committee on agriculture 
has completed the agricultural appropriation 
bill for the fizcal year ending June 30, 1890. 
The appropriation amounts to $1,630,010. The 
exper.mental sugar stations are abandoned and 
the distribution of seed is transferred from the 
department to the experimental stations. 





Hope Valley, R.I.: The New ENGLanp 
FARMER is now a better paper than ever before, 
and its vigorous off-shoot, OUR GRANGE HomEs 
isa welcome visitor in many Rhode Island 
households. 


A Norfolk County, Mass., subscriber says: 
‘For the last four years I have taken two poul- 
try papers, but there is more common sense in 
Mr. Hunter’s column than there was in both of 
them, so I have given them up”’ 





JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO. 


Bostons’ Largest and One of the Oldest 
Arms and Sporting Goods Houses. 
PREMISES 
AND VA- 


THEIR ELEGANT AND 
"FON DOCK SQUARE.—THEIR 
RIED STOCK. 


COMMODIOUS 
LARGE 


ae 


New England, and particularly Massachusetts, 
as a manufacturing center ranks first inthe United 
States. Tne wealth of the Bay State, at the lowest 
estimate,in real and personal property, amounts 
to at least two billions of dollars, When he 
couragement given to the indu-try, and the unpre- 
cedented success which has attencedit are consid 


sporting goods, and other articles which may be 
classed with them, occupies an enviable position. 
The stability of the firms engaged in the produc- 
rion and handling of these goods ranks as high as 
does that of the firms in any other line of manu- 
facture or commerce in the United States, and 
when the inventive talent which has been devel 
oped in the designing and making of these goods 
are taken into account, these houses!probably lead 
the world, it being arecognized fact that patents 
belonging to such factories, for their own particu- 
lar purposes, cannot be surpassed. There are in 
New England to-day at least cighteen factories 
devoted to the production of guns, pistols and 
sporting goods, against not more than half that 
numberin the middle and western states, and the 
names ofthe leading representative firms of the 
eastern states are 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS 


not only on the western continent, but all over the 
world, civilizedand uncivilized, the manufactures 
of the John P. Lovell Arms Coe., and other cele- 
brat d makers being found as wellin the interior 
of the wilds of Africa aud the jungles of Asia, as 
well as in the midst or the elegant civilization of 
Paris or London. 

The motto of the house may truly be said to be 
‘large sales for small profits,” and the firm know- 
ing that they do the largest business in fire arms 
and sporting goods in New England, and knowing, 
also, that they must therefore of necessity carry 
the largest stock, believe that by reason of their 
large purcuases and manufacturing operations, and 
as they buy for cash, they should sell the cheapest, 
the reasonableness of this idea being apparent to 
the most su_erficial observer. Most of the goods 
not produced by themselves are manufactured 
specially to their order, and they carry a stock so 
full and complete as to enable them to fit out anv 
retail store, however large or varied the demand, 
at the shortest notice, and without going out of 
their own establishment for a single article. The 
large demand for the firm’s goods has been and is, 
unquestionably to be attributed to the fact that 
they have always bven aggressive and progressive, 
and this has been very conspicuous when other 
firms have complained of dulness of business. 
While carrying grades, sufficient to meet the de- 
mands of the most ardent or fastidious sportsman, 
they also carry a full line to meet the wants of 


EVERY CLASS OF TRADE. 


The firm may be said to be manufacturers, 
wholesale and retail dealers in guns, rifles, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, sporting goods, bicycles, 
police equipments, life saving guns,etc. In the 
line of guns, rifles or revolvers a special inspector 
of these arms is employed, to thoroughly examine 
every weapon brought into the establishment be- 
fore it is placed in the shipping room. This in- 
spector, Mr. Henry Mortimer, is a man of thirty 
rears’ experience in the business, and is assisted 
oe a corps of expert gunsmiths, who occupy a 
room covering one whole floor, where every part 
of every weapon is examined and fully tested, and 
if the slightest imperfection is found, the arm is 
not allowed to leave the store. By this means the 
customer is guaranteed that he will receive abso- 
lutely perfect goods, and whether it be rifle or re- 
volver, the arm delivered will be in every respect 
exactly what is advertised. The house are manu. 
facturers 

OF THE CHAMPION 


Single Breech-loading Shet Gun, This arm has 
stood the test of many years’ use by some of the 
most expert sportsmen of the country. This gun 
has the celebrated top snap action which differs 
from all other top-snap single breech-loacers in 
haying the hammer in the centre of the frame,and 
not at the side, thus preventing the liability of 
misting fire, the bl»w being struck fullin the cen 
tre of the cap, which with side hammer breech- 
loaders is impussibie. It has the further advantage 
that, as the gun can be opened by pressiug the 
lever either to the right or left, it can be used 
equally well by a right or left-handed man. Among 
the additional safeguards against accidents whic. 
have been adopted in this gun may be mentioned 
the rebounding lock by which, as soon as the gun 
is fired, the hammer is immediately thrown back 
tothe nalf-cock, or tafety-latch, whereit remains 
until it is full cocked ready for firing. All possi- 
bility of the hammer resting on the firing pin, by 
which a pressure on the cap might cause it to fire, 
is entirely obviated, Another improvement is the 
patent fore-end fastening, entirely doing away 
wih the old bolt or screw, to ho!d the fore end to 
the barrel, and by means of which the fore-end can 
be detached from the barrel or the barrel from the 
stock in one instant, the whole being taken apart 
ata momen ‘snotice. In these respects, and for 
fine workmaaship, convenience of manipulation, 
hard and close shvoting, durability and firmness of 
finish, tnis gunis claimed to be superior to any 
single breech loading gun ever produced in this 
country. Particular attention is called by the tirm to 
THEIR SPECIALTY 
the hammmerless, automatic, shell-ejecting re- 
volver, which has become exceedingly popular. 
Having no hammer ont-ide it can be drawn quick - 
ly from the pocket without danyer, and rain and 
dirt are prevented from getiiay into the lock. It 
is made with the reboundin. | ck, causing the 
hammer to rebound back to the halfcock after the 
firing, greatly lessoning the danger of a prema- 
ture discharge. It tas also an improved barrel- 
catch for firmly locking tne barre! to the frame 
when itis closed The catch beingon the side of 
the barrel, instead of on the top, as in other re- 
volvers, it is absolutely impossible for a person to 
catch hold of the revolver and throw open the 
barr: 1, which, if successful, would render the arm 
useless. Another important improvement is in 
the method of taking out the cylinder, which is 
removed by simplv pressing on a small pin, ren- 
dering the removel of the cylinder and the clean 
ing of the revolver extremly easy. The exploded 
shells are instantly and automatically ejected by 
the opening of the revolver. The most impor- 
tant feature however, is the positive lock, attached 
to the point of the trigger, which prevents the 
revolver from being cocked until the finger is 
pressed against the trigger in the act of firing, 
this presure unlocking the hammer, so that the 
revolver can be discharged. It thus becomes 
necessary to grasp the revolver firmly in the hand 
in order to pull the trigger, with the necessary 
force required to discharge it, before it can be 
fired. his renders the “Lovell”? hammerless re- 
volver absolutely safe — accidental dis- 
charge, as when it is loaded it can be thrown 
about with force enough to break it in pieces with- 





en- | 
| lowed the privilege 


u 1 . |} satisfactory the money will be refunded by the ex 
ered New Eagland in the manufacture of guns and’ | 





out danger of discharging it. In all respects, in 
fact, this is the model revolver of the day, and for 
safety, elegance of finish and perfect workmanship, 
is not we understand equalea by any on the 
market. » 
THE “DEFENDER” 
revolver is an arm which has become very popular, 
as well for its superior make as for its extremely 
low price. The American bull-dog double-action 
revolver is a specia'ty with this firm and is highty 
recormmended. itis produced and sold, consider- 
ing its superior qualities, at an exceedingly low 
rice. For police -ervice or house use, the 44-cali- 
er American bull dog is preferable, being of a de- 
sirable size to carry, and taking a very powertul 
cartridge. A revolver which is highly thought of, 
carrying 5 or 7 shots, from 22 to 41 caliber, is *he 
“Tycoon,” which is strongly recommended by the 
firm. A very useful artic'e is the ‘‘Excelsior’” air 
rifle. The “Eureka” air pistol is also a very useful 
weapon for private amus: ment. Similar fo it in 
its uses is the ‘*Champion.” 

The stock of fishing tackle carried by this house | 
is, for extent, variety and thorough reliability, un- | 
surpassed in the country, and a'l lovers of the gen- | 
tle sport wil! do well, as the season a; proaches, to | 
make an inspection of the goods to which we can 
here d» no more than briefly refer. The list in- 
cludes every description of rod, reel, line, hooks, 
flies, artificial baits, nets. floats, sinkers, and, in 
fact, every kind of article which goes to make the 
thorough 





ANGLERS’ OUTFI' 
complete, all obtained from the most reliable 
makers, and fully warranted by the firm to be first 
class inevery respect. Our farmer readers will be 
interested in the tine display made by this firm in 
dog collars, of which there are some hundrds of dif 
ferent kinds. Many of cur readers will doubtless 
be interested in a boat for which this firm are sole 
New England agents,the celebra ed A. Bain & Co’s. 
St Lawrence river skiff, which is without excep 
tion the +afest and best boat ever built, as it can | 
scarcely be upset under any circumstances, and | 
for fishing parties and for general ure it is unsur. 
passed. [his boat is built in different styles, the 
difference consisiing in the material and degree of 
elegance with which they are finished, ranging 
irom style A No 1, with nickel plated trimmings 
and cane chairs, mahogany and walnut fittings, 
etc., at $150, to style C. No. 1, a most substantial 
and durable boat, with iron Japanned trimmings, 
etc. at $40, The bodies of the boats are made, ac- 
cording to price, of different kinds of wood, Virginia 
cedar, Canada cedar, Michigan cork pine, etc., but 
all are warranted to be thoroughly seasoned and 
reliable. For general use we do netknow of a 
boat which we could recommend to our readers so 
strongly and confidently as we do the 
BAIN ST. LAWRENCE RIVER SKIFF. 

The catalogue issued by the manufacturers is a 
most comprehensive one and is i/lustrated in such 
& Way as to give a perfect idea Of what the boat 
is, and it will be forwarded on application to the 
John P. Lovel Arms Co. Our young readers will 
be pleased to learn that this house has introduced 
a great improvement in roller skates, which is 
very simple and strong. This is known as the 
Lovell skate. Wheelmen generally have given 
their warm endorsement of the Springfield Koad- 
ster Bicycle, for which this firm are agents. The 
firm also deal in all kinds of police arms and 
equipments, and as many of our readers are offi- 
cials in country towns where police equipments 
are required, we would commend them to this 
firm as being able to supply everything requisit: 
in this line on the most favorable terms. The 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 


of this house is as near perfection as it is possible 
to bring it, letters being received from every coun 
ty and town in the United States. The liberal 
provisions which have been made in the postal 


|} youbg man, the hnest opportunities for 





laws within recent years, increasing the bulk and 
weight of postal parcels, and reducing the postage 
also, has given the firm opportunities for transact 
ing a much larger business in the smaller articles 
while tor the larger ones ample provision is made 
by agreement with the express companies and 
goods will be sent C. 0. D, the customer being al- 
of examination, and if not 


pressman, less the express 
returned to the firm. The many thousands of our 
readers, hundreds of whom are proprietors of 
country stores, will find this a most admirable 
means of obtaining goods at short notice, and we 
would recommend them to at once send for their 
large 100 page il ustrated catalogue which will be 
forwarde j on receiptof six centsin stamps. W« 
cannot close references to the firu.’s goods 
withous referring to what is in some respects very 
important, the 
HUNT LIFE SAVING GUN 

It seems at first sight to be reversing the order of | 
things, that an implement heretofore used only for 
destructive purposes should be applied to the most | 
humane purposes of all, the +aving of human life, 
and yet, those who have been along our co. st; dur- 


ny gameof the recent fearful storms, when the 
1elpless crews and Passeugere of sume ves- 


sel, driven on our rock-bound coasts, have been | 
signalling for help, when hope seemed vain, will 
bear witness to the blessing such a gun as this 
must prove tothe world. By its means a line at- | 
tached to a projectile fired from the gun, can be 
carried across the deck of the doomed vessel, and | 
by its means a life line stretched between the ship 
and the shore, along which the wrecked persons 
may be safely landed. It is with more sincere | 
pleasure that the John P. Lovell Arms Co. present 
Hunt’s life-saving gun to the public, than any 
other article of any description they have ever 
handled. It is endorsed by the best authorities the 
United States can produce, official and otherwise. 
rhe premises of the John P. Lovell Arms Co. 
comprise a basement and five floors, having a front. | 
uge of about sixty feet on Washington street. 
The building is a most substantial structure of 
stone and brick, and from ite height and handsome 
appearance is unquestionably one of the most con 
spicuous and attractive business edifices in this 
part of tue city. The location is certainly not sur- 
ere ge by aay in this line of business in New Eng 
and, or the United States. Here a majority ofthe 
horse-car lines come, as it were, to a focus, r+ nder- 
ing it easily accessible from all the railroad depots, 
while it is in close proximity to all the principal 
hotels. There is probably no corner in Boston at 
which more travel pusses, either on foot or by ve- 
hicle, than this, and none therefore could offer 
GREATER FACILITIES 
in this respect, to the general public, whether 
resident or visiting. A magnificent display of 
specimens of the goods carried by the tirm is made 
behind the handsome plate windows, and on 
entering, the favorable impression thus made on 
the visitor is more than sustained. There are rix 
yrincipal departments inthe building. It should 
stated here, in reference to the building, that 
the salesrooms are among the best lighted in the 
city, this having been a primary consideration in 
its erectioc, the unusually large expanse of window 
surface affording that abundance of light which is 
80 great a desideratum in a business of this char. 
acter. The offices which are on the seco d floor, 
are handsomely fitted and supplied with all the 
modern appliances for "he expeditious transaction 
of a large business, including typewriters and ere 
the vast mail daily received from all parts of the 
United States is promptly disposed of. The factery 
is located at Worcester, Mass. The first was started 
in 1867 and the present large and commodious 
premise®, to which additions have been made from 
time to time, as the exegencies of the business re- 
quired, were purchased in 1876. This factory may 
be said to comprise an epitome of everything that 


charges, and the goods 


these 


niupress 





IS MODERN 

in the manufacture of guns, revolvers and police 
goods. The firm at first manufactured only pocket 
arms, guns being added in 1878 and police goods in | 
1884. Here the most skilledlabor is employed. 

rhe business of the John P. Lovell Arms Co, 
was established in 1840 at 27 Dock square, the basi- | 
ness being rem ved to the present site in 1876. It 
will theretore be seen that for nearly half acentury 
the firm’s location bas been in this immediate | 
vicinity. The firm was first known as Fairbanks 
& Lovell, in 1841 as Grover & Lovell, which was 
changed in 1844 to John P. Lovell, again in 1865 to 
John . Lovell & Sons, and in the incorporation 
in 1837, with a capital of $125,000, with Mr. J, P. 
Love'l, president; Mr. B. 8S. Lovell, treasurer; 
Mr. T. P. Lovell, one of the directors, and Henry 
L. Love l, secretary, the present title was adopted. | 
By the above dates it will be seen that this is one 
of the oldest firms in this 'ine in Boston and in the 
United States, and during its long existence its 
credit has never been questioned, though it has 
passed through the panics of 1857, 1873 and other 
financial cri-es, in which many old and apparently 
solid cencerns sank, never to rize again. Lhe | 
business of the first year did not probabiy 

EXCEED $3000, 

while now it reaches into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, or, we understand, as substantial a footing 
as any firm in the couatry, its position bein 
founded on that substantial basis, a uple capital, 
and proved character, whic) are the two great es- 
sentials to success. The conservative character of 
the house is shown by the long continuance of its | 
employes in its service, as for iastance, Mr. Willam 
M. Rawson, whose connection has las ed during 
twenty .wo years, while ee the customers 
there are many instances in which the accounts 
have been transferred from grandfather to father 
and from father toson. The history of this house 
is identical with the history of the progress of the 
gun trade from the flint lock to the powerful, effec- 
tive, accurate and magnificent arms which, within 
the last few years, have been brought to such per- 
fection, and on which the Lovells have played no 
inconsiderable part, It should be remembered 
that this firm’s experience dates back to the time 
when a reliable arm, for defence especially, was of 
the utmost importance in acquiring kno wledge, 
and taking possession of the vast area of erritory 
which now smiles under the sway of peace and 
prosperity west of the A'leghanies, and more par- 
ticularly west of the Rockies, which was then a 
comparatively unknown land. It had been tra- 
versed by trappers and adventurous travelers, but 
its resources were noteven dreamed of. Minneap- 
olis in 1843, had only a population of 300, and the 
present grand metropolis of the West, Chicago 
had only two decent hotels, and they would now 
be termed barns. Toa large extent the improve- 
ments which were made in the fire arms in the 
East enabled the hardy pioneers to conquer the 
We t, before even railroads could claim that honor, 
and in forwarding this result, the Lovells were al- 
ways deeply interested. ; 

Mr. John P. Lovell was born in Braintree, Mass., 
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and was the son of a sea captain, in i 

tion it may be of interest “4 note beg lpn 
tion of the prosperity of Boston, to say nothing of 
the wealth which bas been accumulated in the 
west, is due to the enterprise, intelligence and in- 
tegrity of the descendants of those hardy sons of 
the sea who have made our : 


ATLANTIC COAST FAMOUS. 


conan Lovell. was thrown on his own resources 

} a+, in fact, a child, and at thirteen years 
of age we find him apprentice d to Mr. A. B. Fair- 
baaks, one of the most skillful gunsmiths at that 
time in Boston. His schooling up to this age had 
been of a very limited character, and the large 
general fund of information he now possesres con- 
stituting him a man of large mental resource s, and 
in every sense of the term a first class business 
man, has been cured by indefatigable energy and 
ambition. "Being always anxious to improve his 
opportunities, during the seven years he was 
bound to Mr. Fairbanks, he several times with- 
drew from active participation in the affairs of his 
we ne t on 1834 that he journeyed to 

romfield, 20 miles from Worcester, going to Wor. 
cester by stege, there being no mm = ye 
time, the difference between the niodes of travel. 
ing then and now being almost beyond belief, the 
roads then being rough and conveyances of the 
most uncomfortable description, as far different 
from our present sleepers aud drawing room cars 
as a palace from a hovel. Like most others he did 
not find “going it alone” quite so flowery a path as 
he imagi ed, and he decided to return to Boston 
and if there had been a railroad in those days he 
would probably have known how many tiles there 
were between Worcester and this city. but as it 
was he was compelled to be content with study ing 
the geology and topography of the country as pre- 
sented on the barren and unsympathetic highway 
his meditations being assisted by the leisure v hich 
a foot journey afforded. This gave him an oppor- 
tunity to arrive at the conclusion that Boston was 
the best place to afford to an en: rgetic, pushing 
' advance. 
ment, and he finally conciuded, after his Worces- 
ter vacation, to remain here He therefore re- 
turned to the old stand, and pro perity began to 
smile upon him. It may be of interest to those of 
our young readers who may be contemplating com- 
ing to Boston to try their fortunes in the race and 
contest for supremacy, that his lot was not a par- 
ticularly happy one, so far as pecuniary con pen- 
sation is concerned, his salary for the ‘first year 
having been the munificent sum of 

$2 PER WEEK 

to pay for board, lodging, washing and such extr 
as his luxurious taste might suggest. He was 
allowed the extravagant sum of $25 per year for 
clothes, but during the whole time of his appren- 
ticeship he never received m re than #3 0. per 
year. His Worcester skip taught him ay aluable 
lesson and may ruggest to our young readers that 
it is advisable to leave well enough alone It was 
not occasioned by ill treatment on the part of his 
employers, or by bad habits, neglect of duty or any 
form of delinquency on his part, but he was over 
ambitious, and fancied, as many an inexperienced 
youth has thought before, that any other place 
offered brighter opportunities than the sphere in 
which hethen was. In recognition of his ability a 
partnership was offered by Mr. Fairbanks, and ac- 
eepted in 1840, thus laying the foundation of the 
present ffrm. As Mr. Lovell has had nu partner 
since 1844 save his sons up to which time the re. 
quirements of the business were of a limited na- 
ture, its present satisfactory condition, its large 


us 


| salesand the financial position of the house—which 


was never better than it is today—is unquestion- 
ably owing to his administrative and executive 
ability, and that of his sons. The three great 
events in the history of Mr. ' ovell may b- said to 
be: First, his apprenticeship to the p e-ent busi- 
ness which placed him in that position he has so 
successful y taken advantage of, and which has 
been of such lasting benefit to the trade and the 
secondly, his admission to 
the firm in 1887. His personal worth has been 
highly appreciated and he has been called to fill 
positions of trust. He was president o° the Fast 


| Weymouth Savings Bank, resigning in 1883 and is 
|} now a director of the Weymouth National Bank 


and has been for ten years. He was ¢ 


ro THE 


ected 
LEGISLATURI 
in 1863. He has held all positions, whether 
social, fiduciary or political, to tie perfect 
d and of his c 
growth of Boston trom 1833 to its present 
t proportions, with a population then 
littie over 75,000, would then have ap - 
peared to him impossible, and looking back now as 
he narrates his remiviscence-,it appears almost like 
We are happy to know, from person- 
al observation that Mr. Lovell, although at such 
age, has all but recovered from the 
shock occasioned by the fire and explosion which 
injured the premises in 1882, and it is not often 
that we finda man of his years and having sus- 
tained the br .a.a rr business cares so long, who 
pe muy and nhysicully ac be Hie 
has regained much of his oid vigor, and during 
our call upon him on Saturday last, the same ol 
fire and energy which was his wont was noticea- 
ble. He has lived to see five of his sons partners 
in the business, of whom Mr. John W. Lovell 
who was admitted to partnership in 1867 died in 
1880 an the regrets at whose death were no mere 
empty forms, but the severe expression of sor- 
row at his loss. Another, Mr. W. D. Lovell, who 
was taken into partnership in 1872, by reason of 
ili health, occasioned by the explosion above re 
ferred to, has been obliged to w thdraw from 
business entirely 
Mr. John P. Lovell ranks today as a representa. 
tive man in his line in the United States, and none 
have done more to elevate his particular line, 
when quality and character are to be l 
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considered. 
Perhaps the character of the house is bes: shown 
by an anecdote which we read in the Youth's 
Companion, and probably intended as an example 
for its youthful readers of what faith in the char- 
acter of a firm may engender. There was re- 
ceiv.d through the mail by the house from len- 
nessee a letter dated October 3d. The order called 
for $66 worth of goods, and enclosed was found 


A $500 BILL, 


the writer stating that where he was he could not 
getit changed, and desired the difference to be 
forwarded. The bill was examined by experts 
and found to be genuine, the order was filled and 
the change returned, this being a transaction a! - 
most upparalelled in the business annals. 

Mr. B.S. Lovell, the treasurer of the company, 
was born in Weymouth and had the ful! advan- 
tages of its public schools. He afterwards en- 
tered the employ of a country store that school in 
wh ch so many of our great merchant princes and 
millionaires in the Eatt and West have acquired 
their knowledge. Outhe breaking out of the war 
he enlisted and on his return from service he com. 
menced to assist his father in the business, for 
which he displayed great aptitude, many of his fa- 
ther’s traits being exemplified in him. He was 
accorded his parternership, to which he was just 
ly entitled, in 1867, and has ever since been a tower 
of strength to the concern. As a buyer, sales- 
man and in the financial department, as well as in 
disposing of the goods at the factory at Worces- 
ter he is in al] equally at home, and enjoys one of 
the largest personal acquaintances, and is one of 
the most popular and best known men in his line 
in the United States. His persona! worth is fully 
appreciated in Weymouth where he is a leadiug 
representative man, and where he has unquestion 
ably done much to advance the interests of the 
town. He was elected to the 

HOUSE AND SENATE TIMES. 

and his work in committees, where the real work 
of legi-lation is done, will ever be remembered 
gratefully by his colleagues and will find a large 
recognition in the benefits secured to his constit- 
uents. He was on Gov. Long’s staff for three 
years. He was recently re-elected to the position 
of commander of Reynolds post, 58 G. A. R., 
which he bas held for 14 years consecutively, a 
circumstance which is unprecedented in the his- 
toryof the G. A. R. posts of the United States. He 
ranks in finance,in his line of business, we be- 
lieve, unsurpassed in the trade, and possessing 
great conservativeness combined with aggressive 
iustincts, constituting 
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which few could eaual, he is one of those men to 
whom in times of « xigency, one could go for ad- 
vice or upon whom reliance could be placed for 
vizsorous action. 

Messrs. Thomas P. and Henry L. Lovell, the 
other director and the secretary of the concern, 
obtained all their business knowledge in connec. 
tion with this house, and are fully co. nizant of the 
details of the business. They have cordially uni- 
ted with the other partners in working for the 
best interests of the house. As saleamea they are 
very effective, having a thorough knowledge of 
territory, credits and men, and being very popular 
with the trade they are in this, as they would be 
in any other house, an honor and ornament to the 
trade. 





The Blood 


Is the source of health; therefore, to keep well, 
purify the blood by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
This medicine is peculiarly designed to act upon 
the blood, and through that upon all the organs 
and tissues of the body. It has a specific action, 
also, upon the secretions and excretions, and as- 
sists nature to expel from the system scrofula, 
humors, impure particles, and effete matter 
through the lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys, and 
skin. It effectually aids weak, impaired, and 
debilitated organs. A trial will convince you that 
it does possess peculiar curative powers. 





Every Lady. 


Her Own Puysician.—A Lady who for 
many years suffered from Uterine Troubles— 
Falling, Displacements, Leucorrbcea and Ir- 
regularities, finally found remedies which com- 
pletely curep her. Any Lady can take the 
remedies and thus cure herself without the aid 
of a physician. The recipes with full directions 
and advice securely sealed, sent Free to any 
sufferer. Address Mrs. M. J. Brapre, 252 
So. 10th St., Phila., Pa. (Name this Paper.) 
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For the week ending Wednesday even- 
ing, February 6 














I aside Faneuil Hall Market. 


[Corrected weekly by HILTON & WOODWARD, 
No. 5, Pealand Mution; Gro. H. RusskLL, Nos. 
17 & 19, Poultry and Game; H. Birp & Co., Nos. 
38 & 40, Bees, J. P. SQUIRE & Co., Nos 23 & 25, 
Pork, Lara and Hams; Crossy, &xos. & Co., 
Nos. 57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and fkggs ; SANDS, 
FuRBER & Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; 
SHATTUCK & JONES, No. 128, Fish; Guo. E. 
RICHARDSON & Co., No.1, F. H. Square, Fruit 
4 Nuts; Coss, BATES & YERXA, No. 6 &8 F. H. 
Square, Groceries. | 

Groceries. 
Flour— Ginger .. 25 

Haxall, b’] 7 50g@ 800 Nutmegs 

Taylor’s best @ 700) Mace 

St. Louis. . @ 675 | Starch— 
Tea— Satin gloss tb 

Oolong »« .85 @. 75 Silver gloss . 

Japan, . .35 @. 75 Crown polish 

Breakfast .35 @. 75 | Crackers— 

Hyson,best . @. 90 Boston, ¥ b. 
Coffee— 33 Butter. . . 10 

Old Gov. Java @. 33 Oyster... 7 

Rio, . - » »20 @. 2 Pilot .... 
Molasses— Cereals— 

Porto Rico, gal Oat m’1l #B. 34@. 

45 


Hominy. . @. 
Cienfuegos . Corn meal , 24a. 
Syrup. . - 50 oe @- 


Rye meal 
New Orleans rushed wheat @. 
Cooking. «+ « 


35 Buckwheat 
Maple Syrup 
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25 | Jellies,ingiass 8 @ 
Jams, in glass 20 @ 
74) Honey, comb, tb 
1|Mustard, . . 25 
9 | Horsford’s Prep. 
. 8 | Tapioca ¥ b 
Sago, # bh. 
Sea Moss, ¥ 
40 | Rice, ¥ bb 


20 | Saleratus, ¥ tb 
40 | Cream Tartar, 
Vegetables. 
Beans, @ pk 62 @. 75 |Onions,pk . 
Beets, bushel, . @. 75 | Potatoes, pk . 25 | 
Cabbage.ea . 10@.15 sweet, Ib. . 3@. 
Carrots, pk.25 @. 30 | Peas, split, ¥ qt @. 
Cranberries, qtl0@. 15 |Parsnip, pk . 30 
Cauliflower .20 @. 30 |Squashes— 
Celery, bunch, 15@. 25 arrow, ¥ b4g. 
Cucumbers, . 15@. 25 turban, b 4@. 
Lettuce, # hd 8 @. 10 | 4pinach, pk . 30 
Mint, bch, . . @. 10 |furnips,pk . @. 
Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 

Batter, 7 B— Cheese, ¥ & . 16 @. 

Print 22 03D @. Ol eee 1 

Best tub. .35 @. Brie, each,. . 

Good tub, .28@. Neufchatel, ea 

Fair tub,. 248. Eggs, ¥ doz . 20 

common, ape, « » - 25 


ugar— 
Granulated tb 
Powdered. . 
Crushed « » 
Yellow .» « 6 

8 pices— 
Cassia, ¥ & 
Cloves «ss 
Allspice . . 
Pepper «» 


- 30 
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Fruit. 

° Lemons, doz 15 
. dranges, ¥ dz 25 


Apples—¥pk 25 
Sak. ¥ th 144 
Bananas, doz = 


Prunes, ¥b .6@. 
|Pears # doz. 35 @. 
|Quinces pk. 40 @. 
30 | Saisins,lay’s 16 @. 30 
Valencias, & 8 @. 10 
Muscatels,B10 @. 20 
Zante cur’nts, 10 - 12 





50 
5@30 
0@40 | 

Nuts. 

Aimonds, ¥ 20 @. 30 ; Peanuts, ¥ b.8 @. 10 
Castana, ¥ & 12 @. 15 |Pecans, ...15 @. 20 
Filberts, ¥ tb 15 @. 20 | Walnuts,Eng.15 @. 20 
Chestauts # qt.. @. 10 Naples, ..+ @. 20 
Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 


Cod,dry,7b. @- 8 Salt, ¥ kit 350 @ 5 00 

Clams, ¥ gall . @. 60 |Lobster,Wwhb.. @. 12 

Green turtle,th. @. 25 |Oysters. Common $1 00 

Halibut,sm, ¥ bh @. 17 ¥ gall . 140 ext 25 

Herrings, do.dz @. 20 |Salmon,sm. @. : 
Scaled, ¥ box @. 85 |Tongues and Sounds— 

Mackerel— pickled. «. @. 124 

@. 20 


Salt,each . . 
Fish--F resh. 

25 ; Terrapin,ea 1 2 . 
25 |Smelt, . @ th 15 
18 | Kiounders, b . 
Haddock, ¥ 6. r 
Halibut, ¥ bh 1638. 
Lake trout, th = 
Mackerel - 
° Salmon, frozenb@. : 
Bole, ¥ ee ’ fresh. ? th . . @125 
Lake Pickerel, @. White tish,th . @. 15 
Red Snaper, #b @. Scollops, gal. @. 135 

Poultry and Game. 
Chickens, ¥ th 20g. 25 Pigeons, doz2 50 @ 3 00 
Fowls, ¥ bh .16 @. 18 | squabs,#pr50 @. 60 
Geese, green.15 @.20 Turkeys, VB 15 @. 20 
Green ducks. 15 @. 20 Grouse # th 125 @ 150 
Quail,doz ... @300 (|Venison,. . .20 @. 25 


Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, bi2 @. 14 Smoked, ¥ 20 @. 25 
Bacon, ¥ hb 12 @. 14 | Tongues, ¥ Bb 12 @. 1 
Shoulders— Smoked, ea 87 @ 1 

4 
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« 25 
Mandarines doz 

Tangerines doz - 
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Goldfish, . 20 
Bass,striped,b. 
Diack... e- 
Bluetish, # tb. 
God,7?b ... 
tengues, @ &. 
liver oil, pt - 
Cusk, ¥ thee: 
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Smoked, @. 10 | Pigs’ feet, ¥ B 
Corned, &h @. 9 |Sausage.¥ b Irg 
Salt, 7b .. @. 10 small . .«e 
Beef,corned,b6 @. 12 Bologna, ¥ 84@. 
Tripe,¥b . 8 @. 1 
Meats--Fresh. 


Mutton— 
legs, Wb .1 
fore qr, ¥ & 
chops, ¥ &. 1 
hasiet,ea. . 
Pork, ¥ b— 
Roast&steak1 
Sweetbreads, 5 
Tallow,¥b . 
Veal, hind qr 16 
foreqr ..-7@ 
loins, ..-.-15@ 
Head & Pluck, 
75 @.100 


WHOLESALE MARKETS, 


All prices and remarks apply to Boston unless 
otherwise stated 


Beef, ¥ b— 

Sirloin steak 25 @. 28 
Round do.. 14 @. 15 
Rump do .25 @. 30 
Rib, roast .15 @. 20 
Chuckrib. .7 @. 10 
Liver. ..-8 @. 10 

Lamb— 
hind qr, ¥ & 15g . 174 
fore qr. ¥ bh 8 @. 10 

Lard, leaf,¥i 104@. 11 
Tried, eee @. 14 

Suet, VB... .6@. 8 
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General trade continues somewhat disappointing, 
but the commercial agencies’ comparison of bank 
statements for the month of January during the 
past three years show that the business for the 
month just closed was larger than for the corres- 
ponding month in ’88, ’87 or 86. This shows that 
the dullness has been exaggerated. [fhe move- 
ment in cotton goods is very satisfactory. Agents 
report a good trade, with the mills well sold up. 
Plain brown cottons are steady, with the entire 
product of the mills being taken. There is a good 
request for export, and the market in that direc- 
tion is steady. In dress goods, particularly in 
wool and part wool, the jobbers note a good trade. 
Some makes of all-wool suitings are sold a good 
waysahead of production. Tricots, Henriettas and 
sackings are in gocd request, with the market very 
steady. Men’s woollens are in moderate request. 
It is a noticeable feature that the stocks of light 
weights are well cleaned up, and that more dupli- 
cate orders are being received than usual. 

Onr New York reporter G. S. Palmer, 166 Reade 
St., N. Y., writes us: The week opened with a 
very propitious outlook for business from the fact 
that Monday was extremely cold. We notice 
more activity about the market generally, and 
trade is increasing. Values in most lines of pro- 
duce are unusually low for the season of the year, 
and profits are therefore smal! to both the shipper 
and receiver. 

Apples.—The market remain: quiet without 
any new features, and 75c to $1 00 ¥ barrel in large 
lots is the highest regular quotations. Choice 
table apples are quoted as high as $225. No. 2 
fruit is extremely dull at 50c @ 75c ¥ barrel. 
There is a -light improvement in the foreign mar- 
ket, but not enough to help price here any as yet. 
Evaporated apples sell at 44¢ @ 64c¢ a tb according 
to quality and are dull at that. “ 

New York: Receipts of apples continue heavy 
and prices remain without change. Kings and 
Spitz $1 50@#2 00 a barrel; Greenings 1 25@$150; 
Baldwins and Spies 1 25@$1 37; inferior stock $1 00. 

Butter.—| here seems to be another attempt to 
start a boom at Eigin. fhe price has advanced 
three cents during the last wee’:, making five cents 
within two weeks and the market is firm at the ad- 
vance, but dealers here fail to see any marked im- 
provement in Boston. Trade is extremely dull, 
and although prices are nominally a cent more than 
a week ago a sharp buyer with cash in hand can do 
as well as he couldthen. Ifthe weather should 
hold cool an increasing demand with reduced ar- 
rivals of fresh butter,a continual working of stocks 
in cold storage, would cause a healthy increase in 

rice and a general improvement; but the market 
snot strong and healthy enough to stand any 
speculative bo m, and if the Elgin men have start- 
ed another “racket” similar to that of a few 
weeks ago the result will be a disastrous reaction. 
Dairy butter is quiet and steady and there is not 
much doing in imitation creameries. 

We quote receivers’ price for wholesale lots: 
Fine fresh creamer @29c; extra first fresh 
creamery 23@26c; imitation creamery, 18@20c ; low 

raie and bakers’, 13@i4c; ladle packed seconds, 
2c; northern new dairy, 20@22; selections, 24@25. 
Jobbing lots 1@2c higher. 

Elgin firm at 30c. 

Chicago: Fancy creamery, 28@30c; Western ex- 
tra, 27@2v¢. 


New York: Market unchanged. Fancy cream. 





ery 27@29c; select dairy tubs and pails 25@27c 
good 23@24c, and entire dairies 19g22c. 


treans.—The demand is quiet. Yellow eyes are 
scarce and firm but small peaare about 5c lower. 
Red Kidneys are also somewhat lower. 

We quote: Small pea, Vermont, $2 40@2 50 ¥ 
bush; do New York, $2 10@2 25; large pea, $1 80@ 
190; mediums, $1 70@1 80; yellow eyes, $3 20@3 40; 
red kidney, $2 00. 

New York: Market very slo@ and prices show a 
further decline. Marrow $210; medium $1 75 to 
$180. white kidney $2 30 to $235 and red $1 95 
to $2 00. 

Beef.—The market is wel supplied with fresh 
beef and the demand is quiet with prices a little 
easier than a week ago. 

We quote steers 64@74c ¥ tb; hind quarter 8@ 
104c; tore-quar’re 4@5c; rumps 10@12c; rounds 6@ 
7c; loins 12@17c; backs 54@64c; rattles 4@44c; rib 
10@12c ; corned $6.50@10,50; hams $16@18; tongues 
bbl. $19@20. 

C anberri-s.—Cranberries are easier except 
for the very best, i: is only now and then that a lot 
brings full quotations. Ihe extreme range of 
price is from 3 60@ 8. 

New York: 1 50g@$2 ¥ crate. 


Ceoal.—Whatever may be the weather from now 
out, this will be a winter noted for the small quan- 
tity of coal used which is discouraging to holders 
of heavy supplies. The retail quotations delivered 
to the Boston consumer range trom 5 25@$4 59 ac- 
cording to the size of the coal. The wholesale 
market is yery quiet. There is a heavy quantity 
at tide water and the companies are suspending 
mining to prevent an absolute glut and demor- 
alized market. The New York free on board quo- 
tations range from 3 90@$4 65. 


Cheese.—The Liverpool market has declined a 
shilling and a half and the market here fails to de- 
velop the activity that some had hoped; still, 
cheese is firmly held and purchases cannot be 
made at any lower figures. The fiaest grades are 
held at !2jca@i24c but the majority ot tales are 
made at 9ic@llc. 

We quote as follows: North choice, 114@124c; 
lower grades as to quality; West, l0L@1ljc; sage, 
134@l4c. Jobbing prices 4c higher. 

Liverpool—The market is steady at 58s . 

New York: Market very firm and prime lots rul- 
ing at from 10@12c. 


Eggs.—The egg market is in avery demoralized 
condition. The receipts have been large and price 
slow and the losses to shippers and holders have 
been very large,estimated all the way from $50,000 
10 $75,900. Several lots of held and limed eggs 
which must have cost from 18 to 20c per dozen, 
have been sold at auction during the past week at 
&c to sic. The market isin such a condition that 
most any buyer can name his own price. 

We quote LEustern and Northern fresh16@17 
firsts 14@15; fancy, near by and cape, 18g19 
Western and provincial 13@l5ic. 

New York: market offers no encouraging fea- 
tures, but should we have a few weeks of steady 
winter weather prices wiil certainly advance. 1lé6c 
is about top to day for near by fresh stock, and 
fancy white leghorn 21 to 23c 

Fruit — fhe trade is rather quiet but prices are 
firm. Oranges are a little higher. The demand 
for grapes is slow at steady prices. 

Pears $200@500 # bush; bananas $1 00@2 25 
¥ bunch; oranges, Florida, $3 00@450 ¥ box; 
Messina $175@2 00 #¥ box; lemons $2 00@4, fancy 
higher # box: new figs, 10@isc ¥ tbh; Persian 
dates, 5@6c ¥ th. New shellbarks! $1 00@1 50 ¥ bu. 
Grapes—Malaga $5@$15 tb bbl. of 50 tbs; Concord 
2@4c; Catawba 3c; prunes, 7c@20c ¥ tbh. Tan- 
gerines $350@5 # box. Mandarines $225@3 ¥ 
box. 

New York: Oranges, fancy fruit, $2 50@2 75 per 
box; $2 00 a crt. 

Furs.—New York: A good demand and prices 
have further advanced owing to the large demand 
in the European market. Mink 75 to $1.50; Fox 
90c to $1.90; Coon 75c@$1 2); Skunk 50c to 1.25; 
Opossum 25 totic; Muskrat 15 to 28c. 

Flour and Meal.—The stronger position of 
wheat renders the flour market considerably 
stronger. Corn meal continues to drop off and is 
quiet with moderate demand. The other flours 
and meals are quiet without any change to note. 

We quote round car lots trom mulls: fine and 
superfine $2 60@3 50; extras, $3 35@465; Minn. 
bakers $425 @610; winter wheat straight and 
rollers $500@550; patents $555@710; Mich. 
stone, $5 00@5 35. Canada flour $5 25@6 00 Corn- 
meal for export, $220 # bb!; domestic kiln. 
dried, $235 # bbl; bag meal, 88cg@90c ¥ bag, 
granulated $2 60@275# bbl. Rye flour $3 50@4 0u. 
Oatmeal $5 90@6 40. Graham, $3 25@3 40¥ bbl. 

Grain.—The corn market is steady with prices 
unchanged aod a light demand. Oats are not in 
active request and prices are unchanged 

We quote: Corn, Steamer yellow 46447 jc ; steamer 
mixed 45446}c; no grade 40@44c. Oats—No. 1 
white and barley 38@39c; fancy clip 38@40c: No 2 
white 353@36c; No. 3 white 344@35}c. Rye, 70@ 
@72c. Barley—75@sve. 

Hay and Straw—The hay market is quiet 
and iff VUYelo* fayvar Revetpts have avoumulatcd 
and sent the prices down, and even at the reduced 
quotations it takes a choice lot to bring full prices. 

Choice prime hay, $17@18 00; fair togooa $16@ 
@17; poor to ordinary, $12@15; east swale, 
$9@10; Rye straw, choice, $17@18 00; oat straw, 
$9@$11. 

Hops —The market continues dull with prices, 
16c to 20c for choice 1888, 8c to 12c for choice 1887 
old lots nominal at 5 to 8c. 


Honey.—New York: Fancy white clover honey 
14 to 15c # tb; buckwheat 11 to 12c. Becswax 21 
to 22hc. 

Hides and Pelts.—The market is dull and flat, 
with prices nominal. Pelts quiet. Brighton 
slaughter # tb 44@5; country 3444; Western buff, 
¥ tb 54@6; Wool skins, each 75@1 00; lamb skins 
each 75@1 10. 

Lumber.—The market is in a satisfactory po- 
sition for the season, as the warm weather gives 
an impetus to the building trade. 

Spruce—dimensions, $14@15. Random cargoes, 
1257@13. Spruce-boards No. 1 dry, $18 50 @19. 
Box boards, inch, $10 50@11 508; $9@9 50, 

Hemlock—dimensions, $13@14, boards, $ 12 50@ 
13 50 for Pennsylvania, and $12@13 for eastern. 

Western pine—Michigan uppers, 1 inch, $48@50 , 
1}, 14 and 2 inch, $46@52; 3 to 6 inch, $50@55; first 
sheathing, clear, $40@43; sound clear $30@38; 
third, $20@25. 

Mill Feed and Cotton Seed.—The market 
is dull with a light demand. 

We quote: Sack spring bran at $18@18 50¥ 
ton; sack winter at $19@1950¥ton; middlings 
in sacks at $19@22; Michigan bran $19@24. Cot- 
tonseed meal: prime $26 75@27 00 ¥ ton for spot; 
prime in sacks to arrive $25 00@26 00. « 

Muttonend Veal —The market is well sup- 
plied with muttons and lambs, but there is a 
scarcity of nice veal and the quotations are un- 
changed. 

We quote lambs at 9@12c¥ %, fancy mutton 
8c; Eastern mutton 64@7}c; veal, choice 8@llc 
fancy 12c. 

Market on dressed veals contiz.ues very favorable 
and prices firm. Sellingtoday from 10@12c. Pork 
64@8c. 

Oil.—The card rates for linseed are 60@64c; for 
turpent ne,51c@59c; for whi-e lead, 7c for less 
t an 500 pounds. Other oils are as fo'lows: Lard 
oil, eastern prime, 80@85c; No.1. 46a48c; No. 2. 
44c; saponified oil, 52@54c; elaine, 38840c; sperm 
oil, cru‘e, 65c; natural winter, 73@75c; bleached 
winter. 75@78c;. Whale oil, crude, 42e; 44c for 
natural wiater, 45@46 for bleached winter. Men- 
haden, prime crude, 33@34c; retined light pressed, 
40@42c; extra bleached, 44c. Cod oils 32@37c. 
Olive oil 73@74c forcase oils. Neatsfoot oil,prime, 

Potatoes.—the market is well supplied but 
there is no accumulation in stocks. Trade is fair 
and prices are as heretofore quoted: Fancy Houl- 
ton, Hebrons and Rose and a few Prince Edward’s 
I:land Chenangoes command 60c; other Aroos- 
took stock is selling at 53 to 55c. Burbanks are in 
large suvply at 35 to 38c. Jersey sweets are selling 
at $2 50 and $2 75. 

New York: Receipts liberal and prices show no 
material improvement. State rose $150 per bbi.; 
Hebron $125 to 137; Burbank and white star 
$112 to 1 25; Maine rose $2 60 and Maine Hebrous 
$187 to 200. Sweet potatoes g2 75 to 30u. 


Pork and L-«rd.—A good export demand is 
noted, but the demand for home consumption is 
quiet. 

Cuts and backs, $16 50@17 50; lean ends, $18 00; 
tongues, $18; prime mess, $17@1750; extra, 
$'5@15 50; mess, $16; fresh ribs, &4c; sausages, 
8ic; bologna sausage, 8c; lard, choice, 84@10c 
¥ tb in tierces; pails 10@10}c; hams, llc; smoked 
shoulders, 9c, corned 9c; boneless breakfast bacon 
12c; pressed hams, 12c; choice city dressed hogs, 
6c; country, 74c. 

Poultry and Game.—There is not much 
change to note in pony. The market is dull and 
stili prices are well maintained and a few choice 
specimens will goeven above the market quota- 
tions. Choice small fat turkeys are scarce, The 
demand for game is not active and prices are un- 
changed but steady. Choice quail arescarce. We 
quote 

N.E. fresh killed—turkeys 16c; chickens 15@18c 
fowls 12c; ducks 14c; geese 12c. Western—turkeys 
14@15; chickens 11@14; fowls 10@12c. Game— 
grouse $1 00 ¥ pair; quail $250 # dozen; venison 
saddles 14@15c; whole 10c. 

New York: Present arrivals of dressed pou try 
are light and later in the week hope to be able to 
advance prices. Choice tu keys worth 12@14c; 
chickens 13@14c; fowls 10@12c; geese 11@12; ducks 
14@15c; wild ducks, red head, 1 50@$200 a pair; 
mallard 75c@$1 00. Rabbits and quail cannot be 
lawfully sold. 


Starch.—The market is steady with potato 
starch quoted at 144@144c and corn starch 23c. 


Tea —Thereisastronger market for tea espec- 
ially for the lower grades which are firmer and high 
er. Japan low grades and commonrange from 13@ 
1é6c; Amoy common and good 15@I7c. he choices 
Japans are 30@35c and Formosa 55 g65c 


Tal ow.—The market holds firm the choice lots 
of country tallow at full former prices. Rough¥ 
tb 24@3}; renderek 6@6. 

Truck.—The demand is quiet and there is not 
much doing. The first shipments from Bermuda 
and the outh are being received. Onions are 
still prostrate and cabbages are alro flat and dull. 

Beets ¥ bushel; carrots 35@40c # bash; 
$1 00 per barrel; onions, Spanish 85@90c per haf bu. 
crate native, $125@150; western $1 00@$1 25 
¥ bbl; Squash marrow $2 75@300 ¥ bbl; turban $250 
3 00 ¥ barrel; Hubbard $3 25@3 50¥ barrel ; turnips 








35 ¥ bush; Russian yellow 8ic@—; white & 
yellow French $1 25@—? bbl ; lettuce 50@#1 00 #doz. 
Spinach native 60@75 ¥ bush; cucumbers $18a@22 ¥” 
100; cabbage $3a6 # hundred; red $1@1 25 per 
box; cauliflower $15@20 per hun ; celery na- 
tive, $5 0046 50 ¥ box; parsnips 50@60c # bush; 
oyster plant $1@1 25 # doz. arsley $2 00@2 50 ¥ 
bush; dish 50@75c #doz. Dandelions $1 50@1 75 
per bush; rhubarb 10@1l5c ¥ tb; kale 75c@$l 00 # 
bl.; beet greens $2 00 ¥ bush. 

New York: Onions still in heavy supply and 
market dull, selling today, red or yellow $1 00a 
bbl. Hubbard squash in demand and bringing $2 
@z 50 per bbl, marrow $1 25. Russia turnips 50c. 
Celery 20 to 30c per dozen roots. 


W ool.—The situation in wool is steady, with a 
quiet demaud. Sales are made in smail lots for 
immediate wants only. Domestic wools remain in 
a very firm position, and the demand is evenly dis- 
tributed among all kinds. The goods market 
openiug slow has not a very good effect upon the 
market, but dealer~ are still very confident in their 
views, lhe market for fleeces is very firmly situ- 
ated and staple wools of all kinds are firm and in 
small supply. Ohio XX lots are selling at 35@36c, 
with X at 33@34c. Michigan X wools are firm at 
32c, at which all sales are made for choice wools. 
No. 1 combings are firm at 40@4lc. The situation 
in delaines is firm with delaines selling at 37@374c 
for Ohios and 34@35c for Michigans. 

Messrs. Fenno Brothers &Childs, No.j117 Fed- 
eral street give us the following quotations: Fine 
unwashed Vermont and New Hampshire 21@22c; 
washed fine 30@31c; medium unwashed Vermont 
and »ew Hampshire 27@29c; washed medium 334 
35c; choice Maine super puiled 40@43c according to 
condition, New Hampshire and Vermont fine un- 
washed delaine at 24@:5; fine washed do 32@33c. 

Kodliff & Eaton, 160 Congress street, quote as 
foliows: Fine unwashed Northern wool 20@22c; 
coarse 2:@23c; medium 25@28c; fine washed 
Northern 25@30c; coarse—@30c; medium 30@33c; 
Eastern pulled “a” super 36@40c; ‘*b’”’ super 30@ 
35c; Maine super 40@43c; Michigan X and; above 
washed 32c. 


LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Watertown and Brighton. 


Reported expressly for the NEw ENGLAND FARM 
ER. BY GEO. J. FOX. 


Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals, 
13,499 76 22,878 482 
12,311 110 23,045 485 
12,869 115 32,321 580 


Cattle. 


This week . . 2,518 

Last week. . . 1,949 

One year ago . 1885 

Horses .... 388 

CAITLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL’ 
STATES. 

Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine... . 104 185 
N. Hampshire 28 365] Western - 2189 
Vermont .. 69 ~ 1165) Canada. 
Massachusetts, 108 554 | N. Brunswick — 
New York .. 20 — 

Total. » 2 see eee 0 wo 8 0 0 218 13,499 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ac. 

Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . 1808 1890 | Eastern .. . 104 185 
Lowell .. 40 24; Old Colony . — 
Bos. & Alb’y 505 10,000} Onf’t&boats 61 
N.Y.&N.E. _ — <a 

Total .- se eee ee eo 2 e218 13,499 
OROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 


Hogs. Cattie. Sheep. Veais 
Maine— 


Cattle. Sheep. 
R.1I.&Conn, — = 
11,230 


I. C. Libby & Son , 185 
Light & Turner .. 
H. Lunsman ... 
J.C. Littlefield .. 
W. W. Hall & Son. 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. 
J.A. Brown... 
A. Farrar ..2e~-> 

New Hampshire— 


A.S. Moulton... 6 
Dow & Moulton . « 


21 
19 
20 
5 
20 
8 
4 


D. Fisher ... +s 
H. A. Wilcox .. 
Aldrich & Johnson 
Breck & Wood 


9 


Vermont— 


T. Henley ..4.+s-. 
Whipple & Farnham 
F.S. Kimball ... . 
J.B. Remick & Co. . 
A. Williamson .4.-. 
Robert French, agent 
H.S8. Britton 
A, A. Pond . . . . 
B. 8. Hastings . e- 
M.G. Flanders , oe 9 
W. Ricker & Son .... 
J.A. Sargent .. sees @ 
REASsAcChusotts— 
J §8.WHenry.... i. oe 37 
Scattering . .... + 50 
A. B.Engrem ....-. 11 
W.H. Bardwell ,.... 


New York— 
Ww. Scollans ee OW 0 ¢ 
Western— 


N. Morris .. » 
M. Goldsmith , 
W. Nash 
H. Bird & Co.. 
J. Rollinger. . 
J.A. Hathaway 
G. A. Sawyer . 
Farrell & Nagle 
L. M. Dyer . 

Hollis & Co. . 

W.H. Monroe...ses-s. 
A. N. Monroe ee *e ee 


385 
100 





BEEF CATTLE. 


Values on cattle have not materially changed. 
They seem to hold steady. Butchers are satisfied 
with the prices and they do not see how they can 
be raised even ——— prices. 410@$5 25 was 
about the way Western cattle were selling at 
Brighton on the hoof as they are weighed on the 
scales near the time of their landing and being 
yarded, when the shrinkage is lighter than when 
filled with feedand water. The highesttpriced nor- 
thern cattle we noticed were sold at 64@63c D W 
and from that rate down to 4c. There were heav 
arrivals of cattle to meet the export demand. It 
is significant that were it not for the broad acres 
of Western territory, we could not supply the mil- 
lions of hungry people all over this continent, say 
nothing of old England. 


The shipments of cattle from this port are larger 
than for a number of weeks. 1680 head taken out 
in four steamers. about equally divided between 
Liverpool and Glasgow. We interviewed a resi- 
dent exporter who states the Liverpool market 
unchanged with price 12c D W, as quoted last 
week; we anticipated a decline by the last cable 
and were agreeably disppointed. Shipments as 
follows: Steamer Bostonian for Liverpool with 701 
cattle by N Morris; steamer lowa for Liverpool 
with 391 cattle by J A Hathaway, 100 do by J Rol- 
linger; steamer Italia for Glasgow with 146 cattle 
by M -oldsmith; steamer Hibernian for Glasgow 
with 342 cattle by J A Hathaway. 

J. A. Hathaway sold 32 steers the average 
weight, 1620 lb, at 5,.c L W; 8 steers av 1250 th at 
4ic. D. Fisher sold 2 beef cows av 1000 th at $28 
¥ head; 1 old canner for $!2; 1 two-year-old bull 
at $26. Whipple & Farnham sold 4 cattle to dress 
800 th each at 54c, DD W. J.S. Henry sold 2 cattle 
to dress 1000 th at 64c DW. H. Bird & Co. bought 
at Chicago through Cal. Leavitt 17 head of 1502 U 
cattle at $460; also 15 head of 1530 U cattle at $4 30. 

Sixteen steers that would average 1543 tha at 5ic 
these were a very likely lot; 18 steers av 1135 tbs at 
$410; 15 steers of 1490 Ibs each at 5jc as fine as 
silk; 18 do av 1455 Ibe at 53> sold at L W. 

Prices of dressed weignt on northern cattle: 
Good oxen #6 50@6 75 | Second qual.@5 00 @5 75 
Fair to good—6 00@6 25 | Third quality4 00 @4 50 


Few pairs premium bullocks.... 

The prices, live weight, on Western cattle were: 
Extra...-+se-e-s Light to fair $4 00 @4 25 
G’d toprime4 50 @4 75 | Slim - « 337@@3 75 

A few lots of premium steers cost. . .550@5 50 


WORKING OXEN 


But few pairs offered, and but little competition. 
As the demand is light an advance seems out of the 
question. Several pairs so'd early on Tuesday from 
$100@125 a pair, and a light trade on Wednesday. 
Spring trade not yet commenced. 

W. W. Hall & Son were fortunate in selling 
their working oxen with some sales as follows: 1 
pair girthing 7 ft 3 in L W 3300 bbs at "132; 1 pair 
girthing 6 ft 11in L W 2700 tbs at $123; lpair gth 
7 ft L 3000 lds at $130; 1 pair gth 6 ft 11 inL W 
2800 Ibs at $120. H. M. Taft sold I pair working 
oxen gth 6 ft 11 in L W 2900 lbs at $130; 1 pair gth 
7 ft 2in L W 3200 lbs at $135. J.D. Hosmer sold 1 
pair workers gth 6 ft 6in L W 2000 Ibs at $100; 1 
pair gth 6 ft 8 in L W 2800 Ibs at $105; 1 pair gth 
7 ft 2 in L W 3200 lbs at $155. 


NEW MILCH COWS AND SPRINGEBS. 


Several very fine milkers found sale, but the 

enerail run of arrivals were sold at from $35@45. 

uyers were sharp for a trade on Wednesday and 
offers were at a low range. Cows selling at $45@48 
seem the most desirable. George Coolidge sent in 
oor load of milch cows being himself at home 
sick. 

The first real choice cow that came under our 
observation was a grade Holstein of good style 
and shape, weil worth $60 and sold at $57, by J. 
C. Littlefield of Maine: Turner & Light sold I 
springer at $47; I. C Libby sold a number of 
milch cows aud springers from $37 to $45, and 
1 nice milker at better than $55; J, S. Henry sold 
4 nice milch cows at $50 each; A. Williamson sold 
3 milch cows at $45 each; 1 at $38; A. B. Engrem 
sold 1 springer at $40; 3 backward springers at 
$25 each; W,C. Littlefield sold 1 milch cow at 
$42; 3 do from $30 to $40; I. C. Libby & Son sold 
3 spcinanes at $30 each; 2 do at $45 each, with 30 
milch caws and springers from $25 to $40; Light 
& Turner sold 18 milch cows from $30 to $50. A. 
P. Stane sold 2 milch cows at $50 each! 2 do at $45 
each; 3 do at $40 each. A. Williamson sold 21 
wilch cows from $39 to $50 per head. Remick & 
Cheney sold 1 fancy cow at : 5 milch cows at 
$45@50; M. Sold milch cows from $20@45. 








Farmers & Dealers of New England, Attention! 








YOU CAN SAVE MONEY by Making Your Purchases at the N. E. HEAD QUARTERS. 


We control the following specialties that are acknowledged to be without equal, and wish a 
Pushing Agent in every town not now represented. 


The Oliver Chilled Plow. 
The best Landside Plow in the world. Over 
fifty thousand now in use. 


The Golden Age Disc Harrow. 
A perfect Implement. Simplicity itself. 
Challenge Corn Planter, with Ferti- 


lizer Distributor. 
The most Complete Planter on the market. 





The Perfect Side-Hill Plow--The Im- 
proved North American. 
As a Side-Hill Plow it has no equal. 


Thompson’s Spring Tooth Harrow. 


One trial will Convince You of its worth. 


The Universal Weeder. 
Every Farmer Wants It. 


The “Best” Horse and Hand Dump 
Rake. 


Lightest Drop Rake Known. 


The above Implements Warranted to Give Satisfaction, Failing which they may be Returned{at Our 
Expense. 


SEEDS. 


SEEDS. 


We grow all our Seeds by Contract, inspect them ourselves, and feel satisfied 
they are Pure, true to name and Sure to Grow before we send them out. 


Special Market Gardeners Strains of Onions, Ceiery, Cauliflower, Beet, Lettuce, 


Corn, Peas, etc. 


Send for our CatTaLoGue for 1889. 


POULTRY RAISERS ought to Know that we are Manufacturers of everything 
necessary for the Poultry Yard, including Dole’s Genuine Desiccated Fish, Dole’s 
Poultry Invigorator and Perfect Horse and Cattle Invigorator, Ground Beef Scraps, 


Ground Oyster Shells, Exc., Etc. 
(“37m fe PQ 

We Sell the Best Goods 

Satisfaction Every Time. 


at Lowest Prices. We Give 


Give Us a Trial. 


C. H. THOMPSON & 60. 


NEW ENGLAND HEADQUARTERS FOR FARMERS’ COMPLETE SUPPLIES. 


71 to 79 Clinton, 80 and 82 So. Market Streets, Boston, Mass. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Country dealers did not realize that from the 
West would be between ten and eleven thousand 
head, set down here at from 4@7c per pound. 
Figures don’t lie and it was the sober truth. Then 
too, there were some of last week’s supply unsold. 
All things considered, the outlook Tuesday morn 
ing, was anything but of an encouraging nature. 
What d¢alers want at this season of the year. is to 
boom prices, but nary a boom this week and the 
low rates of last week slimly sustained. Rob. 
French agent, sold 47 sheep, average 75 pounds at 
34c; D. Fisher sold 62 sheep av 80 lIbs., at 44c, 31 
lambs of 1950 Ibs at 54c; H.S. Britten sold 167 
sheep and lambs av 75 lbs. at 4c; Whipple & 
Farnham sold 83 sheep, weighing 6700 Ibs. at 4}c. 


VEAL CALVES. 


Nearly 500 head. Prices remain firm and in ac- 
tive demand. Veal sells well inthe city; sales 
2a7c ¥ tb as to quality. ITs 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Less than 100 pounds on the stock trains. 
at 10@11c for mixed lots. 


SWINE, 


One of our leading hog slaughtering firms killed 
15,000 head during the past week. ‘hat is dispatch- 
ing business at the rate of how manya minute? 
Western hogs cost upon arrival 43@5c 4% hL W. 
A limited supply of young pigs changed hands at 
$1 75@5 tb head, according to size. 

7 


HORSE MARKET. 


There was a fair trade durlng the week for the 
winter season, several hundred head of all descrip- 
tions from the nobby pairs for gentlemen’s driving 
to the more ordinary grades have changed hands. 
Values remain steady. At Combination sale stable 
we found some big Norman horses that could not 
be offered at less than $200@300 per head. Fine 
blacks weighing from 1050@1300 lbs were sold at 
prices ranging from $150@225. At Russells, sale 
s able sales from $125@250. At Welch{& Hall’s 
stable 2 car loads that sold from $250 down. At 
International Horse Exchange sales from $115@ 
225, atC. H. & E. Snow’s 3 car loads of Western 
business chunks weighing from 1050@1500 lbs sold 
at $100@130 for common grades - 140@180. and ex 
press and milk wagon stock. 


Sales 





HOG AND CATTLE MARKET. 


Kansas City—shippers, $3 10@4 00; native cows, 
$1 50@2 85; mixed butchers, $200@305. Hogs— 
active; heavies, $4 45@4 60; mediums and lights, 
#4 40@4 60. Sheep steady at $2 50@4 00. 

St. Louis—Hogs are steady; Yorkers $4 70@ 
485; mixed packers $4 60@475; butchers’ to 
extra $4 70@¢ 80. 

Chieago cattle—common slow; choice beeves, 
#4 25@4 50; steers, $2 80@4 10; stockers and feed- 
ers, $2 50@3 40; cows, bulls and mixed, $250@ 
300; Texas cattle, $200@3 50. Hogs; strong; 
higher; mixed, $4 60@485; heavy, $4 70@4 85; 
light, $475@4 95; skips $4@5 05. Sheep steady; 
natives $3 4045; corn-fed Westerns $4 40@4 80; 
Texans $3@4 85; lambs $4 90@6. 


BONDS AND STOCKS. 


Reported expressly for this paper, by CORDLEY 
Co., 121 Devonshire St., Boston. 

The advance made in the quotations of some 
western railroad stocks in the jatter part of last 
week has not been maintained this week, and 
several of them have fallen back to prices lower 
than their level before it began, The occasion for 
the decline is the withdrawal of United States 
Circuit Judge Brown’s injunction against the Iowa 
railroad commis-ioners’ local freight schedules. 
But everybody acquainted with the currert of 
federal judicial decisions about the power of the 
states over railroad regulation should long ago 
have anticipated just this issue of that law suit 
The market otherwise is unaffected; and, although 








" Beshre me, but ‘tis pass- 
ing strange how a man of 


wise understanding is ever 
ready to pay roundly for 
experience that he can e’en 
have for the asking at second 
hand. Mayhap ’tis an Organ 
he seeks. ’Tis odds—if he 
do beat the bush of question- 
ing —he will be quickly told 
there is no Organ like unto 
those from Brattleboro, Vt., 
yclept Estey. Mayhap he 
doth then hie him to a cheap 
shop and is straight fitted — 
not with an experienced Or- 
gan but with an Organ ex- 
perience. 


300-ACRE FARM FOR SALE. 


The farm known asthe Liberty A. Lyon farm 
situated in the easterly part of Southbridge, con- 
taining about 300 acres of land composed of mow- 
ing, tillage, pasture and wood land. Located one- 
haif mile from aepot, one-fourth mile from West 
Dudley Creamery, one of the bést creameries in 
the State. Thie farm will winter and summer 40 
head of cattle, cuts from 50 to 60 tons of first qual. 
ity English hay which can be all mowed by ma- 
chine, from 1,000 10 2,000 cords of wood, and from 
200,000 to 300,000 feet of mixed lumber easy of 
access. Buildings comoosed of 2-story house, with 
ell and ice-house, one barn 50x38, one barn 40x33; 
horse barn with four stalls, carriage house, gran- 
ary and wood house allinone. It is a great fruit 
farm of all choice varieties. Buildings are all new 
and in good repair. Anyone wisuing to purchase, 
now is a good ees terms = For par- 
ticulars or any information inquire of the under- 
signed or H. M. CLEMENCE, Auctioneer and Ap- 
praiser, 14 Pearl St., Worcester, Mass. 


J. M. OLNEY, JAMES Lyon, Executors. 








WANTED. A young man able to do all kinds 
of farm work. Good wages and permanent situ- 
ation to the right man. Address 

Box 33 GRAFTON, MASS. 








EES et AN: 300 


" er S 
dis, GUIDE, and 10c. Certificate for 

Seeds our choice, all for 2stamps (4 cents.) 
Eve ower lover delighted. Tell all you 

_ @. W. PARK, FANNETTSBURG, PA, 








iffemuims maimly a traders market (the outside 
public coming in very slowly and sparingly for in. | 
vestment or speculation), still it shows such a de- 
gree of strengththat the most hopeful dealers in 
it are encouraged to believe that a “ bull” move 
ment is possible at an early day. bs 
Atch. lopeka & Saata Fe. R. KR. Ista,, . rt 120 
Boston & AlbanyR.R.78......, 109 
Boston & LowellR. R.78 ..., 108 
Boston & Maine R.R.78 ....... . 114 
Eastern R. R.68 «oe eee . » 124 
New York & New England R. R. , es 1234 
Rutland R.R.68 ...seeec » 108} 
Boston Water PowerCo,. . » e 73 
Bell Telephone ..... , 
Boston & Albany R. R., 

. 


* 216 
boston & Lowell R. BR. 1524 
Boston & Maine R. R. » 1774 
Boston & Providence R. R. . 250° 
Cent. Mass. R. R.pref. , , ‘ 
Cheshire R.R.pref...,. 
Connecticut River R.R 
Eastern R. &.. < 
Fitchburg R.R.. .5...seseevee 
New York & New England R. RB... 
Northern R. KR... ‘weiss @ sees 
Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. RB. com 
Old Colony R.R. . ’ ss a. 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth RB. R.. . 124} 
Rutland, R. R.pref.Xdiv..  . ‘ 873 
Union Pacific K. R. 128 U.S. 4 per cents 645 
U. 8.4 percents ..... Cesta ee 1284 
Vermont & MassachusettsRR.. .-..,.,. 13844 
WestEndLand......s++*.e0*. 27 
Worcester, Nashua & Rochester R.R.. . lle; | 


: | 
MY ILLUSTRATED | 
> ,,* CATALOGUE: 


Jescribes the Choicest SEED | 


313 | 
1034 
193} 
92 
74 
463 
1423 
10 





By Keds POTATOES and the Earliest | 
Meret? SEEDS all from the Cold 
were North-East. It names Spe- 
cial Low Freights and de- | 
seribes the MINISTER, a 
m new potato of finest quality | 
” two weeks earlier than any 
= other. It tells howto Raise 
Potatoes and a Garden. 
CP SENT FREE. Address 


GEORGE W. P. JERRARD, 
CARIBOU, MAINE. 


Our sales in 1888 

double those of 1887. 

Why? Because we 

= only the Best,at 

easonable Prices, 

EED POTATOE 


“ PO » large stock, great variety, 
Smali Fruit Plants and Trees. Catalogue Free. 


FRANK FORD & SONS, Ravenna, Ohio. | 


Ceserrs. MIDLER! OF MASSACHU. | 
COURT. 








SETTS MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE | 
4 To ~ — = re creditors, and all | 
other persons interested in the estate of LIBERTY 
WELLINGTON late of Ashby in said county, ae 
ceased, Intestate: Whereas, application has been 
made to said Court to grant aletter of administra- 
tion onthe estate of said deceased to Amos F. 
ADAMS of Somerville in the County of Middlesex, 
and to exempt him from giving surety or sureties 
on his bond pursuant to statute: You are 
hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, 
to be held at Cambridge in said County of Mid- 
diesex, on the fourth Tuesday of February in 
stant at nine o’clock before noon to show cause 
if any you have, against granting the same, And 
the said petitioner is hereby directed to give pub. 
lic notice thereof, by publishing this citation once 
a week, for three successive weeks,in the news. 
paper eng eg NEW heed FARMER printed 
at Boston, the last publication t y 
—_ before said ey eon ae Sema 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, . 
of said Court, this sixth day of Febuary in the on 
one thousand eight hundred and cighty-nine. 
J.H. TYLER, Register- 


| that sore 


| WELLE. PICHARDSON & CO 


SONSHEEDS. 


Superior fn ASS 


—AND=—= 


Reasonable In Price 


Market Gardeners, Farmers, 
‘ Florists, and all who ase 
Seeds, will find our HOME- 

GROWN 


tASTERN 
SEEDS to be of the 
SEST QUALITY. 


Our large illustrated catalogue (100 pages) will 
be mailed on application. Address 


W. W. RAWSON & CO. 
34 So. Market $t., Boston, Mass. 
J **Success in Market 
Rawson's New Book Gardeninc, sent pose 
free on receipt of $1.00. Thisis full of importans 
mformation for the gardener 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFERS. 


I makea great specialty of 
growing the choicest flower 
seeds, and for 30 cents will 
send for trial, until Feb. 15th, 
14 large packets, postpaid: 
Large-Fl. German Prize Pan- 
sies, 60 varieties, mixed, the 
finest ever offered, awarded 

the special Faxon Prizes by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society in '8? and ’&8, judged bya 
scale of points; Large Double Asters, 16 colors; 
Superb New Godetias; Ist Prize Japan Pinks, 50 
varieties; Double Perfection Balsams, 15 colors; 
Stocks; Fragrant Nicotiana; Double Prize Poppies, 
30 varieties; Primrose; Everlastings, 12 colors; 
Prize Pompon Asters, 22 colors; Chrysanthemum; 
Double Portulaca; New Giant Fl. Prize Phlox, 8 
colors. For 60 cts. or 30 letter stamps I will send all 
the above and 16 other choice sorts including the 
most elegant spotted and striped Petunias; New 
Golden Mignonette: Verbenas |00 varieties ; Velvet- 
Flower; Double Gaillardia; New Mammoth Frilled 
Marigold; Double Slene; Ice Plant; Double Daisies 
Butterfly-Fl.; Double Larkspurs; Double Zinnias, 
&c. (amounting to $2.55 at regular rates). New 
Catalogue free with each order. D. W. Goodell, 
Pansy Park, Dwight P. O.. Mass 





| WeLts,Kicuarpson & Cos 


IMPROVED 


uller 
(lo lor. 


EXCELS 1 ! purity 

| BRIGHTNESS 
Always gives a bright natural color, never 
turns rancid. Will not color the Buttermilk, 
Used by thousands of the best Creameries ang 
Dairies. Dx t allow your dealer to convince you 
ther kind is just as g lell him the 
BEST is what you want, and you must have Wels, 
Richardson & Co’s Improved Butter Color, 
Three sizes 50c. $1.00. For sale everywhere, 


Burlinaton. Vt 


25c. 





t2 OVER people believe that ® 
6,000,000 ays best to bey Seeds 
cy use 


(CF Rr Rae ee RR 
of the largest and most Tellable house, and t 


a erry’s Seeds 


D. M. FERRY & CO. are 
aw acknowledged to be the 
Gea Largest Seedsmen 

‘ In the world. 

~~ D M. Ferry & Co's 

» YS) Dlustrated. Descrip. 

fx tive and Priced 


py SEED ANNUAL 


_ For 1889 

3 Ag. | be mailed FREE 
= 0 all applicants, and 
OF to inst year’s customers 

— mons ordering it. Inve 
Earliest C ' able oat, Uvery person nsing 
in oe Garden, Field or Flower Seeds 

° should send for it. Addres 


0.M.FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 








PHOTOS BY 


Temple Place, 
Boston, Mass. 
LADIES’ BUOTS UNLY $2.00 


In Eitter KID or GOAT button, OPERA TOE or 


A DAISY, 


COMMON SENSE. 


OUR SIAMANY KID $3.00, 


as Soft as FRENCH KID, 


Sent Post Paid to any part of the United States 


B.C. and E Widths 
Write for Price List. 


on Receipt of Price. 
24 to 7. 


Mention this Paper. 


— 
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THE ALL-KIND MOTHER. 


Lo, whatever is at hand 
is full meet for the demand; 
Nature ofttimes giveth best 
When she seemeth chariest. 
she hath shapen shower and sun 
o the need of every one— 
Summer bland and winter drear, 
Dimpled pool and frozen mere. 
All thou lackest she hath sti.l, 
Near thy finding and thy fill. 
Yield her fullest faith, and she 
Will endow thee royally. 


Loveless weed and lily fair 
she attendeth, here and there— 
iXindly to the weed as to 
“he lorn lily teared with dew. 
ach to her \ath use as dear 
\s the other; an thou clear 
Chy cloyed senses thou muy’ ot see 
{aply all the mystery 
hou shalt see the lily get 
ite divinest blos-om, yet 
hall the weed’s tip b oom no less 
With the song-bird’s gleefulness. 


Chou art poor, or thou art rich— 
Yever lightest matter which; 

All the glad gold of the noon, 

\ll the silver of tiie moon, 

he doth lavish on thee, while 
‘hou withholdest any simile 

f thy gratitude to her, 
Gaser used than usurer. 

shame be on thee an thou seek 
.ot her pardon with hot cheek, 
ind bowed head, and brimming eyes, 
At her merciful **Arise!”’ 


—James Whitcomb Riley in The ' entury. 





TWO NEGATIVES. 


I, HER LETTER, 


By a change, which in the order of evo- 
lution seems natural, the feminine portion 
of the Confederate States Treasury Depart- 
ment at Richmond was lodged ina building 
which had served originally as a fashion- 
able dry-goods store. ‘The fifth and upper- 
most story was occupied by a score of 
pretty girls who, high up under the roof, 
signed their names to bits of blue paper and 
made money at the rate of a million dollars 
aday. ‘‘Angels’ Retreat,” it was called. 


The lodgement was poor enough, but 
there was no question about the angels. 
The Retreat during working-hours had the 
ee of nothing so much as a young 
ladies’ school at writing-time. Absence of 
school discipline was indicated by twenty 
tongues often talking at once. Among 
them there was of course a beauty par ex- 
cellence; likewise a vivacious girl they 
dubbed chief speaker, and a lovable one 
they called the favorite ot the Retreat. 
Beauty answered to the name of Rose 
Chandler. The chief speaker was one 
Norah Grattan ; while the favorite, Madge 
Dillon, an enthusiastic young Carolinian, 
had gained the sobriquet of ‘‘Palmetto.” 


One cold morning early in December 
she entered the Retreat at 10 o’clock, and 
her appearance was greeted with a gust of 
exclamation. 

‘*Well, here you are at last! 
been waiting for you.” 

The stir created by her entrance every 
morning would have led one to suppose 
that she led her fellow angels as arch 
angel, but this big unanimous breath of 
welcome was even more emphatic than 
usual. 

In her companions’ estimation there was 
nothing she could not do, from the tying 
ot a shoulder-knot to the pacification of a 
feminine feud. Certainly there were few 
things she had not been called on to do 
since she became a Treasury clerk. 

‘*What is it now?” she repeated on this 
particular morning when her presence was 
hailed with so much interest. 

The direct question reduced the chorus 
of voices to a titter. Everybody looked 
to somebody else to explain. The angels 
addressed themselves to note-signing with 
vigor. 

‘*‘Well!” said Palmetto, taking her seat 
and arranging her things preparatory to 
wiiting her name four thousand times. 
‘*‘Can’t some of you tell me what it’s all 
about P” 

*‘Now, Palmetto,” said Rose, ‘‘I want 
somebody to write a very particular letter 
forme. I asked Norah and she wouldn't, 
and all the girls said they were sure you 
would.” 

‘All the girls are very kind to offer my 
services”—with a circular bow to the com- 
pany; ‘‘but I should think that writing 
your own letter would be more satisfactory 
to your correspondent.” 

‘*Bat you see I don’t know what to say.” 

‘‘Tam equally at a loss,” began Palmetto, 
intending to be satirical. 

It may be said in explanation that Rose, 
whose reputation as beauty and belle was 
co-extensive with the Confederacy, had no 
secrets from her companions. She talked 
with them of her admirers as openly and 
artlessly as another would talk ot her bon- 
nets—or lack of bonnets, as more apt to be 
the case during the war. 

‘‘Now, Palmetto, I’m not jesting,” she 
said. ‘‘I want you to write a letter right 
wway. My—my friend says there is to be 
4 battle soon, and he wants an answer be- 
tore he goes into it.” 

‘What is the answer to be—yes, or no?” 
asked Palmetto, gravely. 

‘*‘Why, no, of course. I know how to 
say yes. But when you refuse a person I 

uppose you must let him down ‘easy,’ and 
at is what I don’t know how to do.” 

‘*You are a heartless little monkey, 
itose, you must do your own refusing. I 
‘on’t know how to doit. I never retused 
« man in my life.” 

‘*Neither did I.” 

**Oh, Oh!” from all parts of the room. 

‘It’s true,” said Rose, stoutly. 

‘*Then what do you do with all your 
‘captains, colonels, and commanders-in- 
cuoief’?” asked Norah. 

‘It isn’t possible that you accept them 
all?” 

‘It’s less trouble.” 

‘Oh, you dreadful girl! And what be- 
comes of them after you accept them?” 

“Tt don’t know; I suppose they just— 
dangle.” 

‘*] see” said Norah, ‘‘like fish. Receipe: 

ou first angle, then entangle, then dangle 
them.” 

‘*That sounds very fine, but I never an- 
zle”—with dignity. 

**What’s his name?” 

**Iv’s—its a French name” —nibbling 
again. 

‘You don’t mean that handsome creole, 
Major Rodrigue?” 

‘*Major Rodrigue.” assented Rose. 

In the afternoon Palmetto was persuaded, 
‘gainst her judgment, to write the letter. 

-ut her sympathies were all with the Major. 
‘he could not understand his devotion to 
. flimsy coquette like Rose; but then 
vomen never understand men’s taste in 
1e matter of women, and she felt sorry 
‘or him. 

His letter which Rose gave her to answer 
* :ouched her deeply. 

Written on the eve of battle, it laid bare 

is beart tull of manly and tender love. 
“o Palmetto it was desecration that it 
-hould be seen by other eyes than those for 
which it was intended. Her face tingled 
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with shame that she should be reading the 
secrets of a brave man’s soul. 

Rose’s flippancy, the Major's simplicity 
inspired Palmetto to write a worthy an- 
swer which was far beyond the capabil- 
ities of the girl in whose name it was to 
be sent. 

Standing-with her bonnet and shawl on, 
ready to depart as soon as she got through, 
she read the document aloud for Rose’s 
approval, while the angels put down their 
pens to listen 

Rose’s request had been greeted with 
laughter. Palmetto’s way of granting it 
made them serious, not to say solemn. 

Late that evening, while Rose was in 
close conversation with one of her epaul- 
etted danglers, she was startled by an en- 
ergetic pull at the house-bell, followed by 
Palmetto's abrupt entrance into the par- 
lor, where Rose was winding up one of 
her little affairs. 

‘() Paimetto!” she cried, rising and 
covering the gentleman’s confusion by 
more than ordinary effusiveness. ‘‘So glad 
to see you! Let me introduce Captain 
Dalrymple; Captain Dalrymple, my friend 
Miss Dillon.” 

‘‘Thank you, Rose; I can’t sit down. 
Haven’t a moment to stay. I came ona 
little private business. Can’t you come 
into the hall with me? Captain Dalrymple, 
you will excuse us; I won’t keep Miss 
Chandler.” 

‘«What is it?” asked Rose, her curiosity 
excited to the highest point by Palmetto’s 
eagerness. 

‘‘Rose did you copy the letter before 
you sent it ?’—anxiously. 

Rose was obliged to confess that she 
was so pressed for time that she hac thrust 
it in an envolope and sent it without look- 
ing at it. 

‘Do you know what you have done?” 
cried Palmetto. ‘‘ You have sent it signed 
with my name.” 

‘‘You don’t mean it,” gasped Rose, to 
whom this intelligence was anything but 
agreeable. ‘‘ What made you put your 
name ?” 

‘‘I did it mechanically, of course, and 
unconsciously. How could I help it, hav- 
ing just signed my name four thousand 
times? When I got home | thought 
about it, and I know I put‘ M. Dillon’; 
and oh!” cried Palmetto with burning 
cheeks, ‘‘it serves me right for having 
written the letter at all. My sin has 
found me out.” 


Il. 


On the Sunday which intervened before 
the Treasury clerks met again a great bat- 
tle was fought. Late the night before the 
engagement, Major Rodrigue, having seen 
to the minutest detail of preparation for 
the attack anticipated at dawn, drew from 
his bosom, to read once more, the letter 
he had received from Rose Chandler. He 
had already read it many times, and each 
time with a modification of feeling. As 
he opened it now, for the last time, he 
remembered, with a sort of self-pity, the 
thrill of joy with which he had recognized 
her handwriting on the address and the 
ardor with which he had pressed it to his 
lips. Then, how on opening the gy 
he had been chilled and puzzled by the 
unfamiliar hand within, and, as he read, 
how he had forgotten the writing in the 
words—so kind, so gentle; treating love 
so reverently, and himself with such ten- 
der regret that she could not make his 
happiness. It had dawned upon him then 
that he had not given Rose credit for so 
much feeling. er rejection seemed more 
akin to love than any kindness she had 
shown him. His heart glowed within his 
breast again. Then when he turned the 
page and saw the signature, ‘* M. Dillon” 
he started asif he had been shot. The 
hot indignant blood mounted to his face. 
He had been betrayed. 

The letter had destroyed for him more 
than could the enemy’s guns. And yet 
he read it again. ‘*Who can ‘ M. Dillon’ 
be ?” he thought, his quick French blood 
boiling again, ‘‘Can it be a man,”—with 
his hand upon his sword-hilt.—‘‘a rival 
who has put this insult upon me? One of 
the Treasury canaille? The writing was 
clerkly enough, but the sentiment was 
more like a woman’s. Bah! the whole 
thing isa comedy.” ; ; 

Then he put away love, and lighting his 
pipe went to look at his guns again and 
cover his horse with his overcoat. 

In the great battle which took place the 
following day, Rodrigue covered himself 
with glory. His praise came to be in 
everybody’s, especially every woman’s 
mouth; for, besides being a brilliant sol- 
dier, he was a handsome fellow, and had 
been severely wounded. 

One morning when he was coming back 
to life from the effects of wounds which 
had carried him into weeks of uncon- 
sciousness and to the borders of another 
world, a note was brought him. 

He had already received a snow-storm 
of notes, little white-winged messengers 
of congratulation, admiration, friendship, 
and what not. But when he saw the 
superscription of this last he became 
grave. Was it possible that here was 
another communication from Rose Chand- 
ler ? 

_The sight of Rose’s writing brought 
back the pain he had suffered the night 
before the battle—months—years—he did 
not know, nor did it matter, how long 
ago. He had been told and did not re- 
member. 

Rodrigue sighed over the lost illusion, 
and his hand trembled a little as he took 
up the note again. It wasa pretty little 
plea for forgiveness, and as ingenious as 
pretty. It said that when the former com- 
munication was sent the writer had not 
the heart to say no to Colonel Rodrigue, 
who had insisted upon an immediate an- 
swer, and she was not then sufficiently 
sure of herself to say yes. In her dilemma 
she had asked a friend, cleverer than her- 
self, to express in words what she felt but 
did not know how to say. She knew now 
that it was wrong to have intrusted so deli- 
cate a mission to another, but at the same 
time she was anxious only to do what was 
right. She hoped he would forgive her, and 
be her friend as before. If he only knew 
how wretched she had been while his life 
was in danger, he would write at once and 
tell her that she was pardoned. 

Rodrigue, having read this effusion, 
was lying back among his pillows ex- 
hausted, wishing with the intensity known 
only to convalescents, for something to 
eat, when the hospital surgeon came in on 
one of his flying visits. 

‘*What’s all this about?” he asked, 
with his fingers on Rodrigue’s wrist. 
‘**Pulse accelerated, and not so well as 
yesterday. Been seeing too much company 
this morning, eh ?” 

Rodrigue shook his head. ‘‘I want 
some writing materials,” he said stoutly, 
as if he expected denial. 

‘* Writing materials! I'd as life give 
writing materials to a baby. Come don’t 
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look sulky. I can’t have you getting a 
set-back. You must put off your letters 
until you can eat a beefsteak.’ 

** Indeed, Moreton, I must write a few 
words and then I will eat a beefsteak, 
and—and anything else I can get.” 

‘* No returned the other, pulling out bis 
prescription-book and pencil. ‘‘I will do 
the writing,—I hope your correspondent 
is not particular about stationery,—and 
you will do the eating. Now what is it? 
[ am as secret as the grave.” 

There was no help for it. Rodrigue 
closed his eyes and contracted his brows. 
He told Moreton with all delicacy that 
he wished to send a lady, who had asked 
for it, his forgiveness for a small unkind- 
ness, to say that he had accepted her de- 
cision with regard to bis suit as final, and 
that he was proud to be assured of her 
continued friendship. 

And so it came to pass that quite unin- 
tentionally, and yet by a sort of poetic 
justice, Rodrigue’s letter to Rose, as_ hers 
to him, was written by athird person and, 
like hers, it was fatal to any hopes the 
recipient may have previously entertained. 


Ill, THE RESULT. 


Several months had elapsed and it was 
now spring. The Treasury clerks were 
still hard at work manufacturing money ; 
in fact, harder than ever, for as the notes 
decreased in value they increased in 
volume. 

Angels’ Retreat presented much the 
same appearance as when Palmetto acted 
as amanuensis for Rose Chandler, except 
that recent battles had clothed many of 
its occupants in mourning and the strain of 
increasing anxiety and privation was appa- 
rent in the countenances of all. Pal- 
metto was perceptibly thinner and more 
poorly c:ad, and the suave, round contour 
of her face had given place to the pa- 
thetic sharpness of ill-fed youth. 

It was a breezy day in April when we 
meet her again She has come late to the 
Department as of old, and withovt her 
lunch basket. The slice of bread, which 
was al) that could be spared from home 
and served for her principal meal, could 
easily be carried in a small parcel in her 
hand, and she maintained that she was 
glad not to have the trouble of a basket. 
So many things had happened since writ- 
ing Rodrigue’s letter of rejection that she 
never thought of it now, unless his name 
was mentioned, as often happened, in con- 
nection with some brilliant military achieve- 
ment, and then she remembered with an 
uncomfortable glow that her name was ap- 
pended to the missive. Rose Chandler, 
too, had not a few regretful thoughts on 
the subject. Rodrigue, the only man who 
had ever touched her heart, and whose 
subsequent career had toached her more 
sensitive ambition, she had let slip through 
her fingers. She had not met him again. 
She believed if she could only see him, or, 
more properly speaking, if he could 
only see her once more all would be 
right. It was easy to believe that a sight 
of her would influence a man’s judgment. 
A suspicion that had it not been for Madge 
Dillon’s name Madge Dillon’s words would 
have kept Rodrique bound made her bit- 
terly repent not having copied the letter. 

‘**Hush! What is that ?” 

The - + stopped work and listened 
eagerly. It was a time of intense but sub- 
dued excitement, and everybody was on 
qui vive for news of victory or of defeat. 
he far-off, tumultuous noise that reached 
them now was unlike anything they had 
ever heard. It was a wild, unearthly wail 
of discontent. The angels huddled to- 
gether with blanched cheeks. 

‘*Heavens!” cried Norah. 
like an army of wildcats.” 

The tumult came on and on, like a tem- 
pest of shrieking winds. 

‘It has an awful, hungry sound,” whis- 
pered Palmetto, interpreting the cry 
through her own sensations. 

Just then the door opened and one of 
the men clerks very white and trying not 
to look scared, entered. 

‘‘Ladies,” he stammered, ‘‘you are re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
not to go near the windows.” 

‘‘What is it?” gasped Rose, forgetting 
her soft glance. 

‘*It—it’s a woman’s bread riot. Hun— 
—hundreds of women, armed with stones 
and whatever they can lay hands on, are 
coming to attack the Treasury, smash 
windows, break open doors, and get the 
money if they can.” 

‘‘Poor things! they must be starving,” 
said Palmetto. 

‘*Poor things, indeed!” sobbed Rose. 
‘*It is we that are poor things if we get 
killed.” 

Meanwhile the mob of women had been 
advancing. It was not long before they 
were in front of the Treasury doors, yell- 
ing like a pack of tamished wolves. 

‘*] have it !” cried Palmetto, flying to her 
desk and gulping down her hunger as she 
took out her one slice of bread. Her com- 
panions looked as if she had suddenly be- 
come insane. 

‘‘Come, girls!” she cried, snatching her 
shawl and spreading it on the floor; 
‘‘empty your lunch baskets.” 

In a twinkling the lunch baskets, some of 
them bountifully filled, were thrown upon 
her piece of bread. Then she caught up 
the shawl and made for the door, her com- 
panions following pell-mell. 

Palmetto with the angels 
heels—that is, all except Rose, flew 
down the steep stairs from floor 
to floor and through the long aisles 
between the desks like a tongue of flame, 
kindling everybody with her enthusiasm, 
and gathering up the midday meals of the 
not too well ted Treasury clerks. More 
than a hundred baskets were emptied into 
the shawls caught up in the angels’ flight. 
And all this without an idea of what Pal- 
metto intended to do. But Palmetto 
knew. She hurried to the front door, 
which the chief clerk had ordered to be 
locked and barricaded, and before any one 
could prevent her—the men about the 
place being occupied in securing the rest 
of the building—flung it open. 

It was the maddest thing todo. There 
did not seem*to be a chance for her life 
with a shower of stones and brickbats fall- 
ing about her. Her companions fell back 
huddling together, trembling at the sight 
presented. 

The opening of the Treasury doors 
quelled the storm for a moment. The 
mob looked to see what would come next. 

Palmetto stood in the doorway, slim 
and straight as the tree whose name she 
bore. She had forgotten self, and her 
face seemed only the reflection of a beau- 
tiful and intrepid spirit. Her counte- 
nance, with its innocent mouth and fear- 
less eyes, was a model of heroic maiden- 
hood. 

At least this was the impression it made 
on a young officer on the pavement, who, 
finding it impossible to extricate himself 
from the crowd, stood, with folded arms, 
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patiently looking on. Hetrembled for her 
safety, he admired her bigh-bred face, 
he adored her courage, he compared her 
to Jeanne d’Are. 

Meanwhile she was feeding some chil- 
dren who at sight of bread broke from 
their mothers and were pressing up the 
Treasury steps. The act was unpremedi- 
tated, but it was like oil on water. Noth- 
ing :ould have so soothed the rioters as 
seeing the children eat. It was for their 
sakes that mothers had taken the war- 
path. 

While Palmetto parleyed with the feeble 
insurgents the men clerks managed to get 
a squad of militiamen on the scene, and a 
proclamation was made that if the crowd 
dispersed quietly double rations would be 
issued to ali who applied at the Commis- 
sary Department. 

The crowd of wretched women, as of 
one mind, began to disperse at this an- 
nouncement. ‘They were tired and hoarse, 
and double rations were even more satis- 
factory than the blood of men clerks. 

The Irishwoman set up a cheer on her 
own account for the young lady. Hoarse 
as the poor rioters were, Biddy’s cheer 
spread like wildfire, and Palmetto, con- 
scious of herself for the first time, stood 
blushing like a school-girl. The officer on 
the sidewalk uncovered his head. and, 
pressing his hat to his bosom, breathed in- 
articulate adoration as Palmetto escaped 
into the Treasury. 

‘*But Dalrymple,” he said to a comrade 
who had been suppressing anathemas 
against the hags who pressed him close in 
the crowd—‘‘but, Dalrymple, did you say 
you knew her?” 

*-No, Rodrigue,” he answered, still out 
of humor. I said I had met her once.” 

‘‘Will you, my friend, have the good- 
ness to tell me all about it ?” 

‘*There is nothing to tell,” said Dalrym- 
ple, abruptly, the reminiscence not being 
a pleasant one, ‘‘except that | was making 
a visit to Miss Chandler on one occasion 
and Miss Dillon came into the room for a 
moment.” 

‘‘Chandler—Dillon!” exclaimed Rod- 
rigue, remembering with a flash the con- 
nection in his mind between these two 
names. ‘‘Dillon! but did yousay Dillon?” 

‘*‘T said Dillon. Is there anything re- 
markable about the name?” 

‘‘No,” he said, calming himself. ‘*Not 
the name, but the lady, | find altogether 
remarkable.” 

That evening Rodrigue, in town for a 
few days on oflicial busisess, attended a 
dinner given by a prominent member of 
the Cabinet. The invitation had been to 
‘*pea soup.” 

Discontent among the lower classes was 
ripe in Richmond at this time. While 
starving at home, they believed that Gov- 
ernment oflicials fared sumptuously every 
day. ‘To counteract,so far as might be, 
this impression, it became the fashion 
among government oflicials to request one’s 
company to ‘‘pea soup.” 

Rodrigue’s right-hand neighbor remarked 
to him during dessert, ‘‘Apropos of the 
bread riot, I wish [could manage to get 


my sbare of these good things to a girl who" 


lives next door to me.” 

‘Indeed !” said Rodrigue, politely, his 
thoughts being occupied with a young 
woman he had seen in the morning. 

“Yes. Her family are very poor. I 
am sure they do fot have enough to eat. 
Indeed, the girl fainted to-day tur want ot 
food. Sbe isa clerk in the treasury, and 
this same bread riot, created such excite- 
ment at the department that my young 
%iend remained after office hours without 
~: dinner to finish her work. 

Rodrigue pushed away his plate. How 
could he eat, knowing a being like that 
was suffering from hunger? ‘There were 
many treasury clerks, but he felt sure this 
was his Jeanne d’Arc. 

‘“‘Would it be indiscreet to ask the 
young woman’s name?” he asked very 
modestly. 

‘Not at all. 
Madge Dillon.” 

‘“‘Aba!—‘M. Dillon.’ I have seen a 
note with her signature. It is a good sig- 
nature. I thought it was a man’s. I[ 
should like to make her acquaintance,” 

‘‘Nothing easier, Colonel. Come and 
take tea with me to-morrow evening. Miss 
Dillon is a friend of my wife,and we will 
invite her. 

‘*Will you promise me something ?” 

‘*Almost anything.” 

‘You are too good. But you will not 
mention that lam coming. I have a rea- 
son.” 

‘Certainly if you wish it.” 

Next day Rodrigue, finding it would be 
impossible to keep his engagement for 
that evening, went to inform his friend of 
the tact, and to thank him for his kind in- 
tention, which he hoped would be carried 
out on a future occasion. 

Some occult influence led him to stum- 
ble into the wrong house. He rang the 
bell at the door adjoining his friend’s, and 
upon asking if the master of the house was 
at home was answered in the affirmative 
and ushered into the parlor. There, in the 
middle of the room, ready for flight, stood 
Palmetto. The wunexpectedness of the 
meeting was like an electric shock to Rod- 
rigue, He trembled from head to foot, 
but no one would have guessed it. To 
Palmetto it was only the pleasing surprise 
occasioned by the advent of a handsome 
stranger. She was still pale from the in- 
disposition which kept her from the de- 
partment, but she flushed prettily when 
Rodrigue entered. She introduced her- 
self as Miss Dillon, and, having heard the 
dialogue at the front door, asked if he 
wished to see her father. 

‘*I beg pardon, Miss Dillion,” said Rod- 
rigue, with the profound and flattering 
obeisance of which no etal Anglo-Saxon 
back is capable, ‘‘but I find myseif here by 
a mistake. I intended to call on your 
next door neighbor, who had promised me 
the honor of an introduction to you. Since 
I sm here by accident permit me to intro- 
duce myself—Colonel Rodrigue.” 

It was Palmetto’s turn to be electrified ; 
and not being used to such shocks, she 
turned furiously red. 

*‘Oh, oh!” she stammered. ‘‘I am so 
sorry. I—I hoped you would never see 
me.” 

‘*You once did me the henor to write to 
me, and I have never had an opportunity 
to reply.” 

‘*You know I did not want a reply.” 

‘‘And yet it was the most momentous 
letter I ever received.” 

‘*T hope you have forgiven me.” 

‘Thad nothing to forgive. You did 
what you could to soften a severe blow.” 

‘‘Won't you sit down? Iam glad you 
felt that the writer was sorry to say ‘no.’” 

I felt it, and it made me love the writer,” 
said Rodrigue, gravely. 

‘| ought not to have meddled,” said 
Palmetto, distressed by the directness 
there was no evading. ‘‘I suppose it real- 
ly was conceit that made me consent to 
write for Rose. She does not take things 


Her name is Dillon—Miss 





so seriously as I, and I thought thar— 
that—” 

‘That you could disappoint a man more 
kindly.” 

‘*You see Rose is so used to that kind 
of thing—” 

‘‘That one man more or less does not 
count.” e 

Rodrigue’s manner, grave, courteous 
and direct, coupled with the unusual cir- 
cumstances of their meeting, was every 
moment deepening the favorable impression 
already made by his appearance and reputa- 
tion. 

“You know, Miss Dillon, that these are 
stirring times—times of sudden meetings 
and partings, of strange friendships and 
stranger loves. Your letter to me”—Pal- 
metto hung her head—‘‘was one of the 
strange things which would scarcely have 
happened in ordinary times. It 
deep impression upon me 
sion has grown to be something more, and 
I have a favor to ask you.” 

Palmetto looked up. She tried to emc- 


late Rodrigue’s calmness, but his glance | 


was more discomposing than hurling brick- 
bats. 

“That letter!” exclaimed Rodrigue, was 
written the day before Fredericksburg, and 
you answered it for Miss Chandler in the 
negative, and [ took that ‘no’ into battle 
with me. Now we are looking for another 
fight, andl am going back to my com- 
mand. May I—may I take with me—an- 
other answer from you, and for yourself?” 

Palmetto could not speak. She closed 
her eyes, In a moment there 


winning. She opened her eyes. 

‘“‘No,” she said; and then, seeing him 
stand before her handsome and sorrowful 
on the eve of battle, made a plunge as in- 
to cold water and murmured ‘‘Yes.” 

Just then the silence was broken by the 
heavy, booming sound so familiar in the 
beleagured city, shaking the walls and set- 
ting the air alla-tremble. Palmetto started 
violently. Rodrigue changed color. 

Hostilities had begun again. 

‘“‘I must go,” said Rodrigue, with his 
hand upon the door. ‘Remember, if I 
come back.” 

‘“‘If—it you come back!” faltered Pal- 
metto, pale as death. 

‘‘Boom, boom, boom!” roared the guns 
again. Ah, how quickly they shook down 
the walls of conventionality! Palmetto 
extended her hands. Rodrigue caught 
her in his arms, and then, pressing a kiss 
on her flushed and innocent cheek, was 
gone into the night.—Mary Spear Tier- 
nan. 





SOME rHING TRULY AND TYPICAL- 
LY ‘EARLY ENGLISH.’ ” 


The narcissus is the most generous mem- 
ber of the bulb family ; the hyacinth some- 
times sends up a second spike, generally at 
the expense of the first; frequently, how- 
ever, a narcissus bulb which gave no spec- 
ial promise at the start will send up sever- 
al handsome clusters in succession. 
Among the bulbous plants the polyanthus 
uarcissus is the most picturesque ; the wide 
low windows in paintings of old English 
cottage interiors, over which young ladies 
go wild at picture shows, owe much of 
their effect to the pots of narcissus with 
whioh thoy ucoually aro ghnndautly sup- 
plied. 

The narcissus family is large, and so old 
that many of its members have taken new 
names, some of them being accounted ple- 
bians ; all, however, are neat, pretty, and 
abundant in bloom. The daffodil, the 
‘‘pheasant-eye,” and the ‘hoop- petticoat” 
are all narcissuses, and bloom freely in- 
doors. ‘The flowers of some of the daffo- 
dils are large and double as roses ; the on- 
ly objection to them in-doors is that a 
greenish hue in their petals becomes »btru- 
sive except in very bright light. Th cam- 
pernels, beloved of early English poets, al- 
so are narcissuses, and in growth they 
combine ruggedness and luxuriance in a 
manner that should endear them to all who 
yearn for something truly and typically 
‘Early English.”.—John Habberton, in 
Harper's Magazine for February. 





ESTRANGEMENT. 


I entered, upon a day, at the house of 
my friend to give him greeting, Then I 
saw that in the face of my friend there was 
a change, and that he did not look upon 
me with the same eyes as heretofore. 
‘‘There isa change,” I said. ‘There is 
no change,” he replied. 

So I gave him messages then, and greet- 
ings of gladness, and told him new things, 
and called him by an old name, and I staid 
with him, and we spoke together; but, 
nevertheless, I saw that a change had come 
over him. So I said, ‘‘My friend, there is 
a change come over thee.” 

And he said, ‘‘Nay, no change.” So we 
conversed together again; and the hour 
came for departure. Then my,friend bade 
me stay, but I saw that even in his bidding 
there was a change. So I said to him, 
‘‘There is a change, which thou canst not 
deny. Wherefore art thou changed ?” 
And my friend said to me, ‘‘Farewell!” 
So I departed and left him. 

But my heart within me cried out 
against that estrangement; and my soul 
was broken daily, so that I could not live. 

Therefore again upon a day I entered 
the house of him who was my friend, that 
I might upbraid hin: ; and my friend mov- 
ing towards me, I cried out against him as 
he came, ‘‘Wherefore art thou estranged 
from me?” But my friend, heeding me 
not at all, said, *‘Wherefore hast thou 
delayed so long ?” 

And I looked upon his face, and he was 
exceeding bitter sorrowful. Then was I 
wroth within my mind, and knew not 
which way toturn. For I saw that the 
change that had been was in my own soul. 
—Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 
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DIDN’T BLAME ESAU. 


Increasing age does sometimes cause us 
to appreciate more fully the temptations of 
others. 

Little Madeline was eating broiled part- 
ridge for the first time, and great was her 
delight at its savor. 

‘It’s nicer than anything I ever tasted,” 
quoth she, ‘‘and I don’t blame Esua a bit.” 

‘‘What has Esau to do with it ?” queried 
her mother. 

‘“‘Why, you know, mamma,” said the 
little one in grave surprise at such ignor- 
ance, ‘‘he sold his birthright for a mess of 
partridge!”—From the Youth's Companion. 





—— 


WE CHALLENGE 


The world to produce a remedy equal \o Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla to purify, vitalize, and enrich the blood, to 
restore, renovate and invigorate the whole system, 
or in curing any diseases arising from an _ impure 
state orlow condition of the blood. C.I. Hood & 
Co., Lowell, Mass. Sold by druggists. 





Price $1. 





made a | 
The impres- | 
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DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 


Miss Lena Jndkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs, R. C, Judkins, 677 Boston St., 
Lypn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed. Almost a miracle. 
Now in perfect health, 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Miss Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 vrs. old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison GG, Lei hton, 16 Bickford 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee’s Vitalizing Com 
pound of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
discharging eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish. 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Calvin B. Tuttle 


Justice of the 
Peace, 





|SCROFULA AND DROPSY. 


flashed | 
through her mind—as in other great crises | 
—everything that could be thought. Then | 
came pride to forbid this hasty wooing and | 


| Fores p Ww 


Mrs. Betsy Hull, 79 years old, living at 17 Court 
St., Medford, Mass., CURED by Lougee’s Vital- 
izing Compound of aterrible case of Scrofulons 
Humor, with which was combined Liver Com- 
plai t an Dr psy. Head and face one mass of 


skin is pr rfectly clear and general 


health perfectly restored. Physicians had given 
her np. 


Sworn to Before 


CHAS, F. PAIGE, 


Justice of the Peace. 
LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


Sold by all Druggists, $1. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 


SCOTT'S 


EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Almost as Palatable as Milk. 


Containing the stimulating properties of the 
Hypophosphites combined with the Fattening 
and Strengthening qualities of Cod Liver Oil, 
the potency of both being largely increased, 


\OUGe 
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VITALIZING }. 











A Remedy for Consumption. 

For Wasting in Children. 

For Scrofulous Affections. 

For Anzmia and Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds & Throat Affections, 


In fact, ALL diseases where there is an in- 
flammation of the Throat and Lungs, a 
WASTING OF THE FLESH, and a WANT 
OF NERVE POWER, nothing in the world 
Ogeals eis patatavie mmulsion, 


SOLD BY ALL DRuCCcISTS. 


Intelligent Readers will notice that 


Tutt’s Pills 


are not “warranted to cure” all classes 
of diseases, but only such as result 
from a disordered liver, viz: 


Vertigo, Headache, Dyspepsia, 
Fevers, Costiveness, Bilious 
Colic, Flatulence, etc. 


ror these they are not warranted in- 
jallible, but are as nearly so as il is pos- 
sible tomakearemedy. Price, 25cts. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


ADVANCE IN PRICE. 


TELL YOUR FRIENDS 


TheLadies Homedournal 


is to be made BETTER and LARGER. It 
can be had now for only 50 Cents per year; 
another year it will cost $1.00. We 
shall double the price because we cannot afford 
to furnish so good a paper as the JOURNAL is to 
be for less than Une Dollar, but we shall double 
its value, and give you more of it for your 
money. AGENTS can make hundreds of 
dollars securing subscriptions at 


Half Price up to July Ist, 1889. 


We offer them good pay for every subscriber se- 
cured, and an tothe person who 
extra Prize of shall send us the 
largest number: $400 for the second largest 
list, and soon. Sample copies and posters will 
be furnished, so that a great demand can be 
created inany neighborhood. 


CURTIS PUBLISHINC CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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[NDIAN ASTHMA CURE. 

4 FOR THE INSTANTANEOUS 
RELIEF AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL KIND sf 
4ue ASTHMA PHTHISIS &C: 
GIANT OF MEDICINES THE MOST EFFECTIVE & 
POPULAR REMEDY EVER ¢ VERED. ALWAYS ves 
INSTANT RELIEF DOFS WONDERFUL CURE F NOT 
BY YOUR DRUGGIST ENCLOSE. So¢ FOR ONE BOX, 
FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF U*S FREE OF HMAAGE c N 
STAFFORD MANFG Co- 36 BROMFIELD ST- BOUTON. 


FOOD! 


ee Sey 


Trade Mark. 
HOLLIS’ CANNED MEAT FOR POULTRY. 


Will make hens lay! 
Will make chickens grow! 


AND GOOD FOR 
MOUL/LTING FOWLS. 


This food is strictly fresh meat, careful'y cooked, 
round fine, seasoned and hermeticaily sealed 
ntin cans, Being ground fine, it can be readil 

mixed with soft food, and fed sv as to give eac 

fowl an equal share. Price 30 cts.*per can; $3 per 
doz. Address HOLLIS DRESSED MEAT & WOUL 
CO., 29 North St., Boston, Mass. Mention paper. 


a ey Py — 


MILK AERATOR 


DEPRIVES Mitk of its Animal Heat and 
Gaseous Odor IMMEDIATELY, while 
warm from the cow, without the use of 
ice or water. Send 2c. stamp for details. 


E. L. HILL, watentes.223 West Upton, Mass. 


Manufacturer 


ERTEL'S VICTOR HAY PRESS 
SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATEZ.” i PURCHASER TO KEEP Ont 
ON TRIBL AGAINST ALL OTHER OING MOST AND BEST wor 











Are the BEST. | 
SoLp By DRUGGISTS, 


PEERLESS DYES 
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FIRST LOVE. 


When first we love, you know, we seldom wed— 
Time rules us ali. And life, indeed, is not 

The thiug we p'an ed it out ere hope was dead; 
And then, we women cannot choose our lot. 


Much must be borne which it is hard to bear, 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep, 

Goi help us ali! who need, indeed, His care; 
And yet I know the Shepherd loves His sheep. 


My little boy begins to babble now 

Upon my knee his earliest infant prayer ; 
He has his father’s eager eyes, I know, 

And they say, too, his mother’s sunny hair. 


But when he sleeps and smiles upon my knee, 
Ani I can feel his light breath come and go, 
tnink of one— Heaven help and pity me— 
Who loved me, and whom I loved long ago. 


Who might have been—ah! wha', I dare not 


think. 
We are all changed. God judged for the best, 
God helps us do our duty and not sbrink, 
And trust in heaven humbly for the rest. 


But blame us women not if some appear 
Too cold at times, and some too gay and light 
Some griets gnaw deep; some woe: are hard to 


ear, . 
Who knows the past? and who can judge us 
right? 


Ah! were we judged by what w2 might have been 
And not by what we are—too apt to fall! 
My little child —he sleeps and smiles between 
These thoughts and me. In heaven we shall 
know ail. 
—Owen Meredith. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The latest issue in Harper’s Franklin Library 
series is entitled **The Weaker Vessel,’’ by D. 
Christie Murray. 

We have received the following miscellaneous 
publications : 


Catalogue of Breeder’s combination horse sale, 
Lexington, Ky., Feb. llth to 16th. W.R. Bras- 
field & Co. 

Volume 2, No. 1878 of the Journal of proceedings 
of the Columbus Horticultural society. 238 pages, 
W.S. Deval secretary. Columbus, Ohio. 

Lee & Shepard's trade list for January 1889. 

First biennial of William D. Hoard of Wis. 

Spring 1589 catalogue of strawberry plants with 
directions for cul.ivating this fruit; nfteen pages. 
Crawto d & Sons, Cuyahoga, Ohio. 

The annual report of the Alabama commissioner 
of agriculture. 


A ¢érama, 
Franklin Clark, 
Price 25 cents. 


** Beyond the Grave,” 


by Jobn 
89 Broad street, 


New York. 
CATALOGUES. 


Thomas A, Cox & Co., 411 to 415 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal,, issue an attractive pamphlet 
of sixty pages with a colored illustration of the 
Golden Gate. 

J. A. Everett & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., issue 
their usual interesting catalogue full of bright 
ideas and interesting information. Among the 
specia'ties and novelties announced for this season 
are the Pa'me to asparagus, New Golden Andalu- 
cia bean, Large | hite Dutch cucumber and Fifty 
Day beet 

The catalogue of Vaughn’s seed store, 146 and 
148 West Washington street, Chicago, Ill., con- 
tains 86 large pages of valuable information, pro- 
fusel, illustrated with fine engravings. Among 
the list of novelties and specialties for this season 
were noticed Vaughn's Market Gardeners cabbage, 
Chicago Market musk-melon, Mammoth };50-prize 
pumpkin, Earliest Dwarf Erfurt cauliflower, Ex” 
tra Eurly Forcing radish. 

The Pacific Guano Company are promptly on 
hand with their announcement of 1889, which con- 
tains an interesting history of the company and 
the wonderful developments of agricultural chem- 
istry during the last fifteen years. The pamphlet 
also contains an article by Hon J.J. H. Gregory 
on fertilizers, a list of the awards received by the 
company at different fairs, general directions 
about the fertilizers, and testimonials from those 
who have used them. 

W. W. Rawson’s annual catalogue and hand- 
book of vegetable and fruit seeds is an) attractive 


pamphlet of 104 pages, containing illustrations of 


portions of Mc. Rawson's premises, aisy a mean 
tint illustration of gems from the wild garden. 
Auvug we novelties and specialties for 1859 no- 
ticcd are the Golden Pod Yellow Eyed wax-bean, 
the Osage melon, the Alligator potato, Rawson’s 
New Dwarf Early Arlington celery, Hosford’s 
Prelude tomato, Crosby’s Improved Egyptian 
beet,and the Volunteer tomato. The pamphlet is 
full of practical and useful information. 

The annual pamphlet of the Mapes Formula and 
Peruvian Guano Co., 158 Front St., New York, 
has been received. It shows an excellent record 
o! these fertilizers during the season of 1888, and 
a list of the prizes offered for their successful use 
for 1889. Next follow several pages of interesting 
accounts with illustrations of the successful use 
of these fertilizers on potatoes, corn, tobacco, 
grass and garden vegetables, the whole making a 
very complete and interesting fertilizer hand 
book. 

CALENDARS 
continue to arrive. Among those lately received 
are a long hanger and poster comb_ned, from the 
manufacturers of Myer’s pumps and haying tools, 
Ash.and, Ohio, an illustrated hanging calendar 
from the Peerless Reaper company, Canton, Ohio, 
and a large showy calendar with monthly slips 
from Charles H. North & Co., packers and j »bbers 
of provisions, and proprietors of North’s rheumatic 
cure and soluble pepsin. The latter contaias a 


beautiful colored illustration of Mrs. James Brown- 
Potter. 


NEW MUSIC. 

We have received the following new music from 
White, Smith & Co.: “Across the Bridge,” a song 
by George LeBrunn; “None can my sorrow 
know,” a song in both English and German by P. 
Tschaikowsky; “Cradle Song,” for the piano by 
Edverd Grieg; ‘Miniature Waltz,” by F. W. 
Westholl. We have also received ‘said Pasha,”’ 
an original romantic opera in two acts, in both vo- 
cal and instrumental, also arranged in waltz, 
march, potpourri and schottische furm. 





DIPHTHERIA, 


This much dreaded affection is an independent, 
acute, specific, infectious and contagious disease, 
involving the mucous surfaces of the throat and 
nasal passages, and often extending to all the 
awijacent mucous membranes. This disease is 
often epidemic and frequently is endemic in cer- 
tain places and attacks persons of all ages, sexes 
and conditions in life. 

The aetiology or causes of diphtheria are num- 
erous. While the disease itself is not hereditary, 
‘yet a child of low vitality and of scrofula habits is 
much more likely to have it than one whois of a 
strong and healthy constitution. Unfavorable 
sanitary surroundings, a lack of proper and suffi- 
cient food, insufficient clothing and frequent ex- 
posure to the wet and cold are among the predis- 
posing causes of this disease. Diphtheria is most 
common between the ages of two and ten. Itis 
quite rare after thirty; but there are times, 
especially during epidemics, when it attacks 
people of all ages from infancy to old age. 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of diphtheria are 
both general and local. During the first day or 
two there is a feeling of languor and prostration, 
with pains in the back and limbs and some head- 
ache. Subsequently there is soreness of the 
throat and the angles of the jaw, together with 
difficulty in swallowing. As these symptoms in- 
crease, there is more or less chilliness, followed by 
fever, and soon the fauces are seen to be red and 
swollen, the tonsils and uvula are enlarged and 
covered with the diphtheritic deposit. The p es- 
ence of this “false membrane” always clearly 
defines the disease. 
these symptoms are wanting and the first indi- 
cation that any thing is wrong a well de- 
fiaed appearance of the disease, such cases are 
usually of a more malignant type and conse- 
quently more apt to be fatal. The duration is 
from seven to fourteen days, although severe 
cases may have a fatal termination in from forty. 
eight hours to four or five days. 

Treatment.—The treatment of this disease should 
be prompt, energetic and persistent. Medical aid 
should in every case at once be summoned. The 
basis of treatment is both hygienic and medicinal. 
Isolation of all those not absolutely obliged to as. 
sist tn the care of the patient is imperative, es. 
pecially is this true of young chiidren. The air of 
the room should be kept at a temperature of 


Occasionally many of 


about 70 degrees to 73 degrees and as pure as it 
can be by steady, constant ventilation. Some one 
or more of the dest disinfeetants shou d be em- 
ployed freely. All cloths and in fact every thing 
that can possibly be spared should be burned after 
they are used. The air of the room should also be 
kept moist. Local applications and the medicines 
which are ordered by the physician should be used 
@t the time and manner which he directa. We 
would impress this upon the attention of all who 
have the nursing of patients ill with diphtheria. 
The diet should be plain but nourishing. It is 
very important to keep up the strength and pa 

tients should be urged to take nourishment at reg- 
ular intervals even though they do not want it. 

Do not relax the treatment until you are sure 
that all tendency to the formation of ‘‘false mem- 
brane” is overcome. After the disease is passed 
patients shou'd take special care to tone up the 
system and bring about as soon as possible a nor- 
mal and healthy condition of the body. Remem- 
ber that diphtheria is a poison disease acting pri- 
marily upon the whole system, and it is therefore 
necessary to fortify the body against subsequent 
attacks. 

Diphtheria is liable to be followed by important 
sequelae, principally of the nervous system. 
These often postpone complete recovery for sev- 
eral weeks, but are rarely fatal. 

D. N. PATTERSON, M. D. 





GOES WITH A 8PRING. 


“Jeweller: “Does your watch go steady?” 
Man: ‘Well, as steady as anything can be ex- 
pected to go that goes with a spring.”’ 

Salesman. ‘There’s a very handsome carpet, 
sir; only $1.75 per yard.”” Customer. ‘“Can’t say 
that 1 like the figure.”’ ‘‘Which figure, sir?’ 
“Why, $1.75.” — Yonkers Statesman. 


A teacher asked a class to write an esgay on 
“The result of laziness,” and one of the bright 
but lazy boys in the class handed in as his compo- 
sition a blank sheet of paper. 


Clergyman (repeating his text with emphasis) 
—‘*But what went ye out for to see?” 

Mr. Rambo (asleep in back seat, waking up with 
a jerk)—Man, m’ dear!—Chicago Tribune. 

Maude—I am frightfully jealous of you, dar- 
ling. I hope my suspicions are unfounded. 

Claude—Suspicions! Maude, 1 would have you 
like Ceesar’s wife—above suspicion! —Town Topics. 

Sunday school teacher—‘ Willie, have you had 
anything during the week to be especially thankful 
for?” Willie “Yes’m, Johnny Podgers sprained 
his wrist, and I licked him for the first time yester- 
day.”— Burlington Free Press. 

Two Irishmen were walking under the gibbet of 
Newgate. Looking up at it, one of them re- 
marked: “Ah, Pat ‘‘where would you be if the 
gibbet had done its duty?” Faix, Flannagan,” 
said Pat, ‘“‘an’ I’d be walkirg London—all alone.” 
— Exchange. 

Mrs. Al. Tell. ‘*I have something terrible to tell 
you. But can you keep silent about it?” Mrs. 
Frank Candor. ‘I assure you nobody ever learns 
a secret from me. Mrs. Speedy told me yesterday 
that her husband was just going to failin business, 
aad begged me not to mention it, and I haven’t 
yet breathed it.””— Wasp. 

Enthusiastic lady visitor at winter resort— 
“What a delightful place this is, professor. And 
the baths, how perfect. I could bathe all day— 
couldn’t you?” 

The professor— Well, you see, I’m a resident, 
and that makes a difference!” 

Lady visitor—*Ah! to be sure. 
never even think of taking a bath.” 


Grabbin’ de ’tunities o’ dis heah life is like ged- 
erin’ apples. Ef you geder ’em too soon da’s 
green, an’ ef yer waits too long da’s rotten. De 
frien’ dat praises yer ter face, an’ talks about yer 
Wie 7 = enne. puts mein mine o’ de man dat 


will tell yer de truf an’ den steal yer hat. It ain’t 
offen dat yer sees er good pusson come from er bad 
fam’ly. It’s mighty seldom dat yer see eryrose 
growin’ in er patch o’ dog fennel. It peers ter me 
like happiness is one o’ de accidents o’ dis life. 
It’s sorter like good luck; yer’s got ter be built fur 


it urit ain’t gwine ter stay wid yer.—Arkansaw 
Traveller. 


I suppose you 


“Marriage a failure! I should say not!” re- 
marked an Oregon farmer, whose opinion was de- 
sired in one of the great questions of the day. 

‘“‘Why, there’s Lucindy gets up in the mornin’, 
milks six cows, gits breakfas’, starts four children 
to skewl, looks arter the other three, feeds the 
hens, likewise the hogs, likewise some motherless 
sheep, skims twenty pans o’ milk, washes the 
clothes, gits dinner, et cetery, et cetery. 

“Think I could hire anybody to do it fur what 
she gits? Not much! Marriage, sir, is a success, 
sir; a great success!’’— Youth’s Companion. 





THE THINKING CAP. 


Address all communications to Puzzle Editor, 
NEw ENGLAND FARMER, or OUR GRANGE 
HomEs, Boston, Mase 


Answers to Puzzles No. 129. 
No. 591. A-corn. U-sage. G-o!d. U-sage. S-ago. 
T-race. A-gate. 
No. 592. 
Enjoy the spring of love and youth, 
To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee soon the truth, 
There are no birdsin last year’s nest. 
No. 593, Faneuil Hall Market. 
No. 594. Boston, 
Tonical, 
Ca'ling, 
Ingrain, 
Rainbow, 
Bowman, 
Manchester. 


A prize of a Pansy sewing mavhine or a nice 
pocket knife will be given to the girl or boy send- 
ing the best three puzzles to this department be- 
fore March 1. 


New Pussles. No. 130. 


NO. 600. GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 

My first is the site of a cclebrated battle. 

My second is a city in the Provinces. 

My third is a Massachusetts city. 

My fourth a foreign town from which some vio- 
lins are named. 

My fifth is » famous battle ground. 

My sixth is a river of the United States. 

My seventh is a county in New York. 

My whole is a centre of grain trade. 


NO. 601. TRAVELLING ENIGMA. 
From Albany to Lowell. 
1, Albany; 2, Indian fig tree; 3, one of the na. 
tionalities; 4, a defender; 5, to execute; 6, a kind 


of tea; 7, relating to Moses; 8, unfledged; 9, 
Lo well.. 


NO. 602. UNITED DIAMONDS. 


Mi OM 
bd bt be be be Dd be Bt 
bbe be 
bd bt bt be bt Dt OO 
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os 


al 
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Upper Right Hand. 1. A consonant. 2. A cav- 
ern. 3. Arevolter. 4- A boy’s nickname. 5. A 
letter. 





Upper Left Hand, 1. A letter. 2. A number. 

8. Akind of tree. 4. A short sleep. 5. A letter. 
Central Diamond. 1. A letter. 2 A smalien 
closure. 4. Todraw back. 4. Fresh. 5. A let- 
ter. 

Lower Right Hand. 1. A letter. 2. Pale. 
Facing. 4. A boy’s nickname. 5. A letter. 
Lower Left Hand. 1. A letter. 2. A marsh. 
To draw back. 4. Notold. 5. A consonant- 


NO. 603. CURTAILMENTS. 


I am a precious gem, curtail me and leave a 
fruit; again, and leave a vegetable; agaiu, and 
leave an abbreviation; again, and leave a letter. 


3. 


INTERESTING ITEMs. 


Despeptics will never use any other medicine 
after once giving MAGEE’s EMULSION a fair trial. 


Montreal’s ice palace has been sunstruck. This 
is melting news, certainly. 


The distressing disease, Salt Rheum, is readily 
cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, the great blood 
puritier. So.d by all druggists. 


Those who are afflicted with Colds, Coughs, 
Bronchitis, Asthma, Throat troubles, or, in fact, 
any such disease, incidental to this season of the 
year, will find immediate and permanent relief by 
the use of POND's EXTRACT. It has cured thou- 
sands, and it will cure you. ‘he promptness with 
which it gives relief is remarkable. Genuine is 
sold in Bottles only with Buff Wrappers. 


They had an alleged smallpox case at Cornell, 
and the 1200 students were marched ina body to 
the laboratory and vaccinated. The students are 
said to tee. sore over it. 


Dr. Howard, 37 Tremont St., this city whose ad- 
verti:ement appeared in our columns, is very ex- 
pert in all rheumatic troub.es, and those diseases 
resulting from impovishment of the blood. No one 
should delay writing or visiting the doctor if in 
poorhealth. Ifacureis possible his advice and 
treatment will be most beneficial. 


We notice that Congressman Spree is said to 
have made a ‘flowery speech.”’ The mild weather, 
no doubt, inducedjthoughts of*‘flowers that bloom in 
the spring, tra la.” 


It Won Simply by Merit. 


We learn by inquiry that the daughter of Mr. 
H.G. Leighton, of this city, who was so miracu 
lously cured of Scrofulous Humor auing 06 and 
’87, by Lougee Vita‘izing Compound, is today 
sound and weil, without any trace of humor what- 
ever. She was afflicted for over ten years before 
using the Compound. Its success in all blood dis- 
eases is remarkable.—Lynn Bee. 


A West Virginia countryman who saw Mrs. 
Cleveland ata reception said: “I can’t tell my 
wife what she wore. Her face just broke me up, 
ae she shook hands I forgot all about her 
clothes.”’ 


Mothers. 

Castoria is recommended by physicians for chil- 
dren teething. It is purely vegetable preparation, 
its ingredie.ts are published around each bottle. It 
is pleasant to the taste and absolutely harmless. It 
relieves constipation, regulates the bowels quiets 
pain,cures diarrhea and wiad colic, allays feverish- 
ness, destroys worms, and prevents convulsions, 
soot ies the child and gives it refreshing and na. 
tural steep. Castoria is the children’s panaces, 
the mother’s friend, 35 doses 35 cents. ia lita 


_Inthe drug store—Give me something alka- 
line, quick—quinine, aloes, rhubarb, anything, 
ugh!” Drug clerk (anxiously)—* What’s the 
matter—sick?’’ “I should say so. Just licked 
one of the last issue of two-cent stamps.” 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from}practice, hav 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
missionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, 
and all throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure tor Nervous Debility and 
all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to 
his suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive 
and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or Eng ish, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Send by 
mail by addressing with stamp, naming this 
paper.—W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Burlington Free Press offers a week’s sub- 
scription for some reliable rule for telling which 
way the ashes will bl-w from an ash-pan when 
carried out doors. Nothing easier—in your face 
every time, learned from stern experience, Please 
discontinue at the expiration of subscription. 


Ten Thousand Dollars a Year. 


Robert Burdette the humorist who has recently 
so we learn beco.e a parson, once said to a young 
boy, ‘there’s nothing like knowing your busi- 
ness Cleau through my boy whether you know 
anything else or not,” 

Vanderbilt pays his cook $10,000 a year. He 
might have known howto cook fairly well and 
known a little of a thousand and one other useful 
employments, but hecould not have gotten ten 
thousand a year salary for all of them. 

He gets that just because he knows thoroughly 


how to cook, and it wouldn’t make acent’s diifer- 
ence 10 iis saiary U he th-ugnt tue world was 


flat and went round its orbit on wheels. The 
cream always rises to the top and stays. 

As with iudividual avocation so it is with every 
branch of business, or every class of goods or 
article of use or necessity, they live the life of the 
butterfly and are forgotten as soon as something 
else appears that is new, or else they become 80 
firmly fixed in the minds of thousands that they 
become a part of life itself. 

We were forcible imprersed with the above idea 
from a remark made by a gentleman in our office 
afew days.ince. He sad“ Any article of mer 
chandise that has been on the market since 1810, 
and still sells like the old Johnson’s Anodyne Lin- 
iment, must have extraordinary merit.’ The 
manufacturers I. 8. Johnson & Co., Boston, 
Mass., have in their office and will send to any 
one, testimonials from old peuple who have used 
itinthelr fa sily, when young, and whose vhil- 
dren’s children have used it very many years. 
Thisis not at all remarkable when we think of the 
amount of good this remedy will d ; thousands 
of cases of pneumonia and consumption have been 
prevented by using this remedy for internal in- 
flamation, such as colds, cough, catarrh, bron- 
chitis, as well as cramps and pains inoumerable. 
I is tota!ly unlike any other remedy used, and 
called liuiment. It was a great mistake ever call- 
ing it anythingb ut Johnson’s Anodyne. The in- 
formation on the large four page wrapper around 
each bottle is worth much to every family. Johnson 
& Co. sead a phamplet free to any one, containing 
much valuable information upon diseases and their 
cure. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





When Raby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When sne now! “hildren. she gave them Castoria, 


THE GLORY OF MAN 
STRENGTH.VITALITY | 





KNOW THYSELF. 


A GREAT MEDICAL WORK FORZYOUNG 
AND MIDDLE-AGED MEN. 


THESCIENCE OF LIFE 


OR SELF-PRESERVATION. 


EXHAUSTED VITALITY 
UNTOLD MISERIES 


Resulting from Folly, Vice, Ignorance, Excesses or 
Overtaxation, Bnervating ond unfitting the victim 
for Work, Business, the Married or Social Rela- 
tion. I would say to all such persons, as well as 
to all who are sick and do not know what ails 
them, who daily, almost hourly, exclaim, ‘‘Why 
do I suffer So!” **Is There no Balm in 
Gilead!’ ‘‘Is There ne Physicia There!” 
that cry may hencejorth cease, for this invaluable 
Medical Work is written ~ yom for YOU. It 
is dedicated to YOU, and sent forth to meet 
your urgent needs and rescue you from impending 
ruin, and restore you to 


SOUND HEALTH. MANLY VIGOR 


Avoid unskilful pretenders. Possess this great 
work. It contains three hundred pages, royal 
8vo. Beautiful binding, embossed, full gilt. It 
slso contalns more than one hundred and twen 
pds extraordinary prescriptions for acute and 
chronic diseases. It is a Household Physician 
in fact. Price, only $1.00 by mail, post-paid, con- 
cealed in plain per. Illustrative prospectus 
Free, if you apply now. The distinguished 
author, Wm. H. Parker, M. D., received the GOLD 
AND JEWELLED MEDAL from the N tional 
Medical Association, for the PRIZE ESSAY 
ON NERVOUS AND PHYSICAL DEBILITY. Dr. Par. 
ker and a corps of Assistant fates Spreng may be 
consulted, confidentially, by or in person, 
from 9 o’clock A. M. until 6 P. M., daily, at the 
office of THE PEABODY MEDICAL INSTI. 
TUTE, No. 4 Bulfinch St., Boston; Mass.; 





to whom all orders for books or letters for advice 
should be directed as ve. 





PAIN DesTROYER 


Bleeding from the 


Hemorrhages, Lungs, Stomach, 


Nose, or from any cause, is speedily con- 
trolled and ped. 


Sores, U cers, Wounds, 
Sprains and Bruises, 


cooling, cleansing and Healing. 
POND’S EXTRACT is 


Catarr « most efficacious for this dis- 


ease, Cold in the Head, etc. It is the best 
known remedy for aii diseases affecting the 
mucous membrane of the Eyes, Nose, 
Mouth, Throat, Stomach, etc. 


Rheumatism, Neuralgia. 


No other poepetetion has cured more 
cases of these distressing complaints 
than Pond’s Extract, 


Diphtheria, Sore Throat. 


Use the Extract promptly. Delay is 
dangerous. 


Pil Bleeding or Itching. Pond’s 
es, Extract is the greatest known 


remedy, rapidly curing when other med 
icines have failed. he leading physi- 
cians of Europe and America have re- 
commended ond’s Extract for 
Piles, 


For Chilblains and Frost 


’ It is the best remedy that 
Bites, can be applied. 
In the ma- 


Female Complaints, ‘oriy "cr 


Jemale diseases the Extract can be 

used, as is well known, with the greatest 

— Full directions accompany each 
Ottle. 


CAUTION. 
Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 


The genuine has 
the words ** Pond’s Extract blown 
in the glass, and our picture trade-mark 
on surrounding buff wrapper. None 
other is genuine. Always insist on hay- 
ing Pond’s Extract. Take no other 

reparation. Jt ie never sold in bulk or 
By measure. 


Sold everywhere, Prices, 50c., $1, $1.75, 
Prepared only by POND’S EXTRACT C0., 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


POND’S 
EXTRAGT 
OINTMENT. 


This Ointment is specially 
recommended for Piles. 

If used in connection with 
Pond’s Extract it will be 
found invaluable. 

Also for Burns, Scalds, 
Eruptions, &c.,&c. Testimori- 
Free als from all classes. Price 5Uc. 

Sold by all Druggists or sent by mail 
on receipt of price, Put up only by 


POND'S EXTRACT 60. 76 Sth Ave.,1¥.¥. 
Only 1 Dollar 


—A BOX 


SOUL? 


Just Miccoveored. 


om 
ra 





And Cupid tet fly a dart which pierced the heart 
31 tne one that was m>pst desired, because the de- 


smng one used LOWE POWDER. 
This powder is now, and for 
the first time offered to those 
that wish to be happy. 


itis guaranteed pertectly safe and will be mailed 
postpaid to any address on receipt of price. In 
ordering, state whether for lady or gent, and 
give complexion, Be particular to write plainly. 
Address, 
Cc. BSTABROOE, 
Lock Box 1755, 


NEW CASTLE, IND. 


DR. O. P. F. RAVENOT 
143 TREMONT ST. 


Room 8, Beston. 
Has made a special study of 


SEIN DISEASBBDS. 
and their multiple forms, also 


BLOOD AND NERVE DISEASES 


Doctor Ravenot is a graduate of Harvard Medi- 
cal University, and of the Faculte, de medicine. 
Paris, France, and late surgeou, U. 8S. Volunteers, 
Doctor Ravenot, without making the pretention to 
cure all the ills of the human system, can relieve 
and cure you,if a cure can be done, 
in the above specialties. Office hours 11 A. M. to 
3 P.M. daily Consultations tree,— 
Thursdays from 11 A. M. to 12. 


MEDICAL ECONOMY 


Nothing Succeeds like Success. 
Dr. Lewis is Always Successful. 
The Clory of a Man is in His 
Strength. 


Nerve or Physical Force When Lost 
Quickly Regained. 
BY CONSULTING 


DR. C, J. LEWIS, 


HO, after intense study and deep research 
W has lately discovered a new, extraordinary 
nick, certain and inexpensive cure for diseases of 
the Brain and Spinal Cord, Spermatorrhea, Semi. 
nal Weakness, Hiuid Escapes, Impotency and De- 
ranged Functions of the Nervous and Generative 
System. THIS NEW AND MARVELLOUS MED. 
ICAL TREATMENT has cured the most desperate 
forms of nervous disorders in both young and old, 
To debilitated youth it bestows the r of man- 
hood, and in advanced age it establishes the vigor 
of youth without the poss bility of failure. URINA- 
RY COMPLAINTS, Acute or Chronic Discharges, 
Stricture, Retention of Urine, Gravel, Kidney or 
Bladder Disorders, Syphillis, Secondary symptoms 
Eruptions, Skin Diseases, are all absolutely cured 
without the use of Mereury, Copaiba or Injections 
No restriction indiet or hindrance from business. 
RECENT CASES CUBED IN THREE OR FOUR 
DAYS. ee whose — — aos neglect- 
ed, badly treated or pronoun ncurable are par- 
ed: larly invited to visit Dr. Lewis. A written 
guarantee of cure given to all cases arranged and 
undertaken. In practice upwards of th years. 
aa Dr. Lewis is frequently consulted by many 
who have been completely discouraged of ever be- 
pg cured, after having experimented with various 
advertised nostrums, electric belts, &c., which inva- 
riably do more harm than good, Every phase ef dis- 
ease demands difierent and special treatment. To 
those who may have been disappointed, Dr. Lewis 
would say consuit him and he will restore the 
pointed one to all the duties of life, whether they 
P ysical or mertal, pertaining to married life or 
« single blessedness. 


Consultation, Medicine, &c., $5. 








129 FRIENDSHIP STREET 


vidence, R. I. Office hours all the year round 
ero oto 2 and 6109; Sundays, 10 to 2, not later. 


Female Complaints Skillfully Treated 
NOTICE TO COUNTRY PATIENTS. 
Dr. Lewis will, on full de of case (witb 

fee enclosed), immediately a supply of his vai 

uable medicines, accompanied with instructioy 


d advice or the cure of the above 
complaints. Coun patients en ae 
anti] cured. JUST i 





jprR. Cc. J. LEWIS. 
Agent tor Boston, W. H. Knight, 97 Court St. 
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—- UNLIKE ANY OTHER.= 


Positively Cures Diphtheria, Croup, Asthma, Bronchitis, Colds, Hoarseness, Hacking Couch, Whoopin’ 
Cough, Catarrh, Influenza, Cholera Morbus, Diarrhoea, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Toothache, Earach 
Nervous Headache, Sciatica, Lame Back. and Soreness in Body or Limbs, 


AS MUCH FOR INTERNAL AS FOR EXTERNAL USE. 


{t is marvelous. how many different complaints it will cure, Its strong point lies in the fact that ib acts 
quickly. Healing all Cuts, burns and Bruises like Magic. Relieving all manner of Cramps,. C 
Lameness of Muscles or Stiff Joints and Strains. 


ORICINATED BY AN OLD FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 
All who buy or order direct from us, and request it, shall receive a certificate that the money shall re 
refunded if not abundantly satisfied. Retail patce 35 cts.; 6 bottles, $2.00. Express prepaid to any_p: 
of the United States, or Canada. {#"Valuable pamphlet sent free, L 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, va. 


GENERATION AFTER GENERATION HAVE USED AND BLESSED IT. 
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Continued Victories! 
THE COOLEY CREAMER 


AGAIN PROVES ITS 
SUPERIORITY OVER EVERY ‘OTHER APPARATUS AS A 
CREAM RAISER AND SEPARATOR. 


The Analysis of the skimmed milk at the test at the Granite State Dairymens 
Associa!ion’s Annual Meeting at Hanover, N.H., Jan. 8th, 9th, und 10th, shows 
that the COOLEY CREAMER got the cream from the milk the most thoroughly. 
The next nearest competitor had 12} percent more butter fat left in the skimmed 
milk. The CENTRIFUGAL Separator had 32} percent more butter fat left in the 
skimmed milk, proving conclusively that the CooLEY CREAMER is the best 
cream Raiser or Separator. This agrees with test made by the Committee at 
Amherst, Mass., Creamery in Oct., !882, when the skimmed milk from the 
COOLEY CREAMER analyzed by Prof. Goessman of Massachusetts Agricultural 
College showed less fat and proved that the CooLEY SUBMERGED CREAMER 
was the best Cream Raiser or Separator. Also with Prof. Short of Wisconsin 
Agricultural College, who tells the farmers of his State: ‘Submerged setting 
of milk is preferable to any ether system, as if the milk is submerged promptly 
and the water kept cold, as soon as drawn from the cow, it produces more cream 
than by any other process, and prevents contamination by any impurities in the 
atmosphere.”” The above confirms all pubiic tests. The COOLEY CREAMER 
always shows that it extracts the cream from the milk more thoroughly than 
any other apparatus, and consequently makes the most butter when the cream 
is properly handled Send for circulars giving full particulars. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 





One-sthird 
natural 


FOR 


EVERYTHING “° GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most complete Garden Guide ever pub- 
lished. Itis really a book of 140 pages, size 9x11 inches, contains three 
colored plates, and illustrations of all that is new, useful and rare in 
Vegetables, Flowers, Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 


tions “How to grow them,” by ‘4 Se 
Q (Xe a nolen~ Bre 


This manual we mail to any 
address on receipt of 25 cts. (in 
stamps). To all so remitting 25 cts. for the manual, we will at the same time 
send free by mail, in addition, their choice of any one of the following 
Splendid Novelties, most of which are now offered for the first time, 
and the price of either of which is 25 cts.: One packet of Audwmn Fing Cab- 
buye, or one pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean (see illustration }, or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Searlet 
Triumph Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower *‘ Silver and Gold,” or one plant of the 
climber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the White Moonflower, or one 
Bermuda Easter Lily, or one plant of either a Red, Yellow, White, or Pink 
Everblooming Rose—on the distinct understanding, however, that those 
ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,'smor 
Mrs. Dr. C. A. Noble, 


The Celebrated Specialist in the Treatment and Cure of Nasal Catarrh, 


HAS PERMANENTLY LOCATED AT 


No. 10 Hollis St., Boston, 


FOR THE TREATMENT OF 


CHRONIC NASAL CATARRKH 


IN EVERY CASE A CURE IS GUARANTEED. 


The Public invited to investigate. Consultations Free. Office Hours from 9 till 2 and from 6 till 9 


NasaL CaTarrH.—It is proper to say briefly concerning this dread malady that 
it has for years baflled the skill of the medical oe amg and not until the discovery 
of my wonderfal remedy has a permanent and lasting relief been offered to the public. 
I have a complete and speedy cure for this Dreadful and Loathsome disease which may 
be justly regarded as the most insidious, subtle, and terrible of the countless plagus 
which afilict suffering humanity. This disease attacks the glands and membranes of 
head, particularly those of the nasal passages. It is liable when it assumes the Chronic 
Type to attack and consume the Frontal Bones of the skull and destoy the Cartilages 
of the Nose, and consign the victim to an early grave. The breath becomes offensive, 
the memory and reasoning powers, sight, hearing, and the sense of smell and taste 
are all impaired, and in some instances totally destroyed. The power of digestion 
of food, and its assimilation by the physical economy is interrupted, and unless relief 
is obtained Consumption certainly and swiftly follows. The time to prevent all of this 
is Now. I hold in my possession The World’s Great Specific Remedy for the Cure of 
Nasal Catarrh in all stages of development. I completely destroy the Germ of this 
Disease: clear out all contagious particles. And in no case will it appear to molest 
the patient any further. Catarrh is a local disease. The germ of this malady exists 
in parasites, sordes, and filthy dugs. My Wonderful Chemical and yet Natural Rem- 
edy destroys these utterly, and when these are Truty Destroyed and Annihbilated the 
Disease Dies. It disappears NevERMoRE to return. I respectfully invite the pub)ic 
to call on me and investigate my method of treatment. There is peer | in the above 
statement which is exaggerated in the least, and I will satisfy all candid persons that 
I am able to do all I claim in the treatment of Chronic Nasal Catarrh. 


SAVE YOUR MONEY 





air of Square Heels 9}! the time. Made of Chilled Steel. Jy 
s the only safe, durable, simple and neat device for tl» 

MOST EFFECTIVE and CONVENIENT. 

Also CHURNS, POWER BUTTER WORK- 


urpose. Itdoes not disfigure the Heel, cannot slip or work 
Ao ng It is not noisy. If your shoe-maker does not keep 
ERS, PRINTERS, SHIPPING BOXES, | 
for Tus. Catalogu e, containing valuable | 
men and Butter 


them send 10 cents for sample pair, free by mai!, to 
information tor Cream: Factories 
CREAMERY ES. 


( 
SANFORD MANUFACTURING CO., SASSAIESS..AN? 

SUPPLI 
A. H. REID. som ana Marvet Streets. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protectors 
YOUR S| Wiiesixs ONE DOLLAR 
4 HICH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
HEELS" 
[)’ S Pees. GREAMERY 
Absolute Perfection 
for Best Quality Butter. 
from Canada for the LAWN and 
GARDEN. 
SEND FOR MY CIRCULAR BEFORE BUYING. 
MENTION FARMER AND HOMES. wmM. P. PERKINS, Danvers, 
garitest veowt BUY NORTHERN GROWN 
ie Wane Werder oer atte penser musi 


on every pair of ae and give you the comfort ofa ne 
BUTTER WORKER 
JOHN A. 8 ER, 
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en door to the outside world. Letter writing 
~ ould be encouraged in every family of young 
,sople. Money spent for writing materials and 
vostage is well spent. The most profitable writ- 
1ag lessons I ever received were not given in 

ae public school but by an outside teacher who 
knew how to teach writing better than he knew 
wnything else. I believe in those special schools 
as much as I belfeve in special farming, and I 
nelieve they can be extended profitably in other 
directions. We ought to have young people’s 
‘lasses in botany, 1n entomology, and miner- 
alogy ; not merely to learn the names of plants, 
insects and stones, but to learn of their charac- 
ter and value. We ought at least to be able to 
\istinguish among insects the beneficial and the 
njurious; should know enough about plants to 
tistinguish the poisonous from the useful, and 
f plant growtk to understand what our crops 
equire and how most easily to destroy weeds. 
Of stones we should know enough to be able 
9 judge tairly of the quality of a farm, seen 
_vyen in winter. All these studies can be made 
»xceedingly interesting by teachers who have 
pecial tastes for their study and a happy fac- 
ulty of imparting what they know. Our agri- 
-altural colleges are beginning to turn out 
vraduates that are familiar with these subjects, 
and the time ought not to be far distant when 
oung men and young women could find 
it profitable to open afternoon or evening 
.chools to teach these useful studies, at least in 
melementary way, going round from town to 
‘own or district to district. There is the Chau- 
4uqua system of teaching through correspond- 
nce alone. Classes are formed of persons uf 
«ll ages living anywhere the mails go; books 
are selected tor courses of reading and study, 
ind examinations made through printed ques 
Lions and written answers. 

Men differ in their ideas regarding the forms 
of church worship, but there are no two 
vpinions as to the influence of church attend- 
ance upon young people, who are thus for a 
‘ew hours each week put upon their good 
behavior towards one another. 


THE GRANGE ADDS ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 


tor cultivating our better and higher natures 
and it is an organization in which country 
oeople of whatever religious sect, or no sect, 
can join on common ground and work together 
in harmony and for the mutual good of all. If 
not so already, I believe the grange is to become 
the pest high school within reach of the country 
dweller. It is taking the place of the old- 
tashioned Lyceum which was an instituiion too 
valuable to be given up without adopting a 
better, and it is or may be an improvement on 
.be too often prosy farmers’ club. The grange 
must have women as well as men, and no sys- 
tem of education can be complete that provides 
tor the education of one sex aione. The farmer’s 
wife is as indispensibie to success on the farm 
is is the farm house, or as the farm itself, and 
if farm life is to be a lite worth living by a man 
it must be made worth !iving by the women and 
he children. The grange recognizes equality 
of the sexes, and the regular attendance of any 
‘armer’s family at the weekly or semi-monthly 
meetings will make men and women forget that 
society ever made any distinction between 
them on the score of rights or of grade. The 
“range trains the young to think on their feet; 
19 respect accepted rulcs, and to talk sense in 
.ae presence of sensible companions. There 
urea few simple ceremouials which are observed 
at every session, scarcely more than enough to 
s>mind members that they belong to an organ- 
)4ation of men and women pledged and bound 
together as brothers and sisters; as one has 
n2autifully expressed it ‘‘The seed thought of 
tae grange is brotherhood.” Its aim is not 
i» elevate a few but to lift all to a higher plane. 
The lecturers of some of the State 
granges are planning to enlarge and extend the 
cducational features of tbe grange something 
fter the Chautauqua method. 
There are other organizations,particularly of 
yomen, that have been working for this same 
nd, securing a better education for those who 
innot attend college or who are past school 
iays. Some ladies in my own town are study- 
ig the laws relating to suffrage, intending to 
e ready to vote and act understandingly when 
the full franchise is granted to women as they 
xpect itere long will be. Young people on 
ihe farm can learn a great deal by their own 


INDIVIDUAL EFFORTS. 


Our winters are long and in winter the even- 
‘ags are long, and there are a good many 
yainy days during the busy months of the year 
which may be utilized by reading and study. 
t have known farmer’s boys who worked at 
home in summer and attended school in win- 
er, keep along with village children who 
attend all the terms. There is no ne- 
cessity for a farm boy of average intel- 
\igence being behind the village orcity boys 
vho are kept, perhaps, too closely in school. 
Nor will boys who early learn to mingle study 
with labor be likely to neglect the pratice after- 
wards but will be students through life. Too 
‘onstant attendance at school or college may 
cause a boy at graduation to throw books and 
study all out of mind so long, as to make it 
iard to begin again. 

If you can get your young folks interested in 
.ny useful branch of study, do not feel that the 
me devoted to it is thrown away. Ifa boy is 
\aaking a study of insects or plants or minerals, 
ad steps from his work a few moments to add 
4 new specimen to his collection, do not censure 
nim too harshly. And if a few of your boards 
od nails or screws find themselves in combina- 
ions that you did not order, do not feel that 
taey are all wasted. I wish every farm boy 
could spend at least one winter, under a compe- 
teat machinist or joiner, in learning the use of 
tools and the strength and properties of mate- 
rials. In the rush of modern civilization 
towards the so-called highest places, I fear that 
too many of us are inclined to overlook the op- 
portunities for 

HAPPINESS IN THE COMMON WALKS OF LIFE. 


Great men become great only by great efforts. 
In many cases their distinction costs all or more 
than it is really worth. Toone who has learned 
to be reasonably content, and yet tried to make 
the most of it, private life is well worth living. 
The late Edward Everett, who made his name 
a household word in every American home, in 
an addiess delivered to the citizens of his native 
town of Dorchester, referring to it as being the 
place where his honored father was born and 
grew up to manhood in a humble sphere, said, 
that “As I come back to breathe the native air 
of my race, I must say that with the greater ex- 
perience I have had of the cares and trials of 
public station, the more ready I am to wish 
that it had been my lot to grow up and pass my 
life in harmless obscurity in these peaceful 
shades, and after an unobtrusive career, to be 
gathered to my sires in the old village grave- 
yard, where 
‘Each in his narrow cell forever laid 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet slept.’ ” 


If men of great abilities long for the peace 





and quiet of private life, why should we who 
bave fewer talents count our lives as wasted 
even though spent in educating ourselves for 
the building of a comfortable country home on 
a well-managed New England farm ? 





ABOUT GREENHOUSES. 


At the Massachusetts horticultural meeting 
last Saturday Mr. W.D Philbrick had a paper 
on greenhouses. For plants which require the 
sun, as most plants do, the greenhouse should 
face the south or southeast; though some ferns, 
orchids, etc., like shade the best and a house 
for such might face the north. For low plants 
the inclination of the roof should be somewhat 
flat--a rise of about three feet in twelve so 
that the plants may be near the glass. Ifa 
higher temperature is desired and larger plants 
are kept an inclination of four or five feet in 
twelve is best, while if the green-house faces 
the north a much steeper inclination is desira- 
ble. The glass should be 10x12, of good qual- 
ity, free trom lenses and double thick. Occa- 
sional movable sash should be arranged to 
furnish ample opportunity for ventilation. 
Where there are several houses they should be 
at least 20 feet apart to afford more light and 
make less danger from fire. It is well to have 
movable sashes on the side so that a cart could 
be worked between the houses and soil or ter- 
til.zer unloaded directly from the cart. 

The speaker had had experience with both 
hot water and steam heating, but preferred the 
latter on account ofthe more perfect control of 
temperature and greater economy of fuel. Ab- 
solute rules for the amount of pipe required 
are difficult to give as there will be a great vari- 
ation according to the exposure of the situation. 
Usually itis best to water plants in the morn- 
ing if a clear day, although during the summer 
afternoon may do. Tender tropical plants 
should receive warm water. The preparation 
for shading the glass should not contain lime 
which injures both the glass and putty. Hem- 
lock or cypress boards are best for the beds in 
the green-house. Inasmall house 100x20 the 
temperature can be kept at about forty degrees 
from with six to ten tons of coal, to reach sixty 
degrees at least twice as much is needed. 

The speaker s house is a low one, 200x24 and 
it was heated for several years with hot water 
and now by steam, using from sixteen to twen- 
ty tons. The temperature at night depends up- 
on the nature of the plant, but generally speak- 
ing, it should be trom fifteen to twenty degrees 
less than the temperature needed by the plant 
in the day time. 

In the discussion which followed the talk 
drifted mainly to the best method of heating 
small ,greenhouses which non-professionals or 
amateurs might have as largely for pleasure as 
for profit. For such Mr. Strong recommended 
the hot water heating and thought that the 
most modern heaters had overcome the objec- 
tions named by the essayist. Another speaker 
inquired about oil or gas stoves for a small 
house 30x17 attached to his barn. The point 
was raised, however, that the gasses from a gas 
stove might be injurious to the plants. Other 
speakers had a good word to say for the old- 
fashioned flues, Mr. Endicott saying that the 
system was not without its merits when one de- 
sires a great many kinds of plants. Atone end 
of the house which is cool the hardier plants 
can be grown, while at the hotter end those of a 
semi-tropical nature. In a small house warmed 
by flues a person without much technical 
knowledge can grow anything from a tea rose 
to the violet. Mr. Smith had an octagonal 
shaped greenhouse, fifteen feet in diameter, 
warmed by hot water with two inch pipes. 





FRUIT CULTURE. 


An audience of eighty gathered at the Plough- 
man hall on Saturday last to listen to a paper 
on fruit culture by Mr. E. W. Wood of Newton. 
Fruit growers he divided into two classes, 
those liying near cities upon high priced land 
and those owning cheaper lands further back 
in the country. The former must get frequent 
and quick returns. The returns from apples 
are usually too slow for such farmers. Fruit 
culture is receiving increased attention in 
Massachusetts. Four times as many grapes 
were grown in 1885 asin 1875, three times as 
many strawberries and cranberries, and double 
the quantity of currants. The supply has be- 
come so abundant that fruit is now within 
reach of all classes. 

THE APPLE CROP 


was large the past year, and the prices low. 
In years of over abundance growers are too care- 
less in sorting and handling. He knew of one 
man who has 200 barrels of Hubbardstons and 
Baldwins now stored, for which he has been 
offered $2.50 per barrel without examination, 
on account of a reputation gained for having 
only choice fruit. New York formerly monop- 
olized the foreign shipping trade, but there is no 
reason why Boston should not sell the Massa- 
chusetts apples. In the vicinity of Rochester, 
New York, apples exceed in value all other 
crops, and the success of the growers is due to 
good truit and thorough work. The 
EVAPORATION OF APPLES 

has come to be an immense business, but is yet 
in its infancy. Thousands of tons of fruit are 
now saved that otherwise would be wasted. 
Within forty miles of Kochester there are 1500 
evaporators each with a capacity to handle from 
800 to 1000 bushels every 24 hours. The busi- 
ness has all grown up within 15 years, but em- 
ployment is given to 25,000 to 30,000 persons, 
and the product has reached 30,000,000 pounds 
of dried fruit. The evaporating process re- 
duces the fruit to one eighth its original weight, 
thus saving largely in the cost of freight. A 
fifty-pound box of apples can be sent to Europe 
for thirty cents while the same fresh and in 
barrels would cost from $2 to $2.50. At the 
evaporating works the cores and skins are made 
into jelly so that nothing is wasted. The busi- 
ness has nearly displaced the sun-dried fruit. 
Evaporated chopped apple is also shivped in 
large quantities to France to help out the wine 
business when the grapes fail. The shipment 
of evaporated apples now exceed that of the 
fresh product. The pear does well in Massa- 
chusetts producing annual crops more generally 
than the apple. The quality and quantity gov- 
erns the price. Pears should be evaporated and 
exported like apples. 

There is more danger of over-stocking the 
market with 

SMALL FRUITS 

than with winter apples because the time of 
marketing is limited. But the speaker did not 
believe the southern small fruits had injured 
our northern growers as much as had been 
feared. The demand keeps pace with the sup- 
ply. Good berries brought remunerative prices 
last season. Good fruit can be grown only 
where there is good clean culture. There is no 
profit in growing strawberries and weeds in the 
same beds. Spring setting and the matted row 
system was preferred, giving clean culture the 
first year til! the runners cover the ground. 
Pinch off the blossoms the first year to force all 
the vigor into the leaf growth, and distribute 





the runners to cover the ground evenly except 
a foot space between the beds. Some grow vege- 
tables between the rows the first year, but this 
requires extra manuring. Others set plants the 
last of July and save one year’s cultivation and 


get the finest fruit but less in quantity. All | 


young beds must be covered in winter with hay 
or straw, or better, evergreen boughs, to be re- 
moved about April 20. The best berries for 
market are not the best for the table. The 
Sharpless, Belmont and Jewell are now popu- 
lar but are all late; an equally good early berry 
is much needed. Two hundred bushels per 
acre isa good crop, but double that amount is 
possible on rich land. 

The currant 1s not receiving the attention it 
deserves. It may be grownin orchards where 
no other small fruit will thrive. An acquain- 
tance had grown eleven tons in a pear orchard 
without interfering with the pear crop. He 
prefers the Versailles for the main crop with 
tae Victoria for !ater yield. Mulch in dry 
weather before the fruit ripens, but remove it 
immediately after to prevent shallow rooting. 

GRAPE CULTURE. 

We are near the nothern boundry of possible 
grape culture, and must set vines where they 
will get abundance of heat as this is of more 
consequence than moisture. Also set early 
maturing varieties, the Moore’s early and 
Worden being among the most desirable. There 
is no better place fora vine than on the warm 
side of a building with projecting roof to parti- 
ally cover it. 

In the discussion following the paper, Mr. 
Tapley of Revere said too many seem to think 
that when trees are set there is nothing more to 
do but to wait for the fruit; trees require con- 
stant attention. He had himself attempted 
too much, would have done better with fewer 
trees giving them morecare. One good straw- 
berry or pear is worth more than a half dozen 
poor ones. This year ordinary apples have 
paid better fed to animals than sent to market, 
yeta dealer told him recently that he would 
gladly buy good apples at $2.50 per barrel. 
Inferior qualities will not pay expenses. Mr. 
Richards of Marshfield spoke of his success 
with peaches in a poultry yard with a northern 
exposure. He sets native unbudded trees and 
gets fruitevery year. Saves seed from choice 
fruit only. 

His strawberries netted him seventeen cents a 
box the past season. Beds pay the second year 
if free from weeds. Currant-bushes need clean 
culture. Goes over his garden every week. In 
California $200 per acre is considered a good 
fruit yieid, but in Massachusetts he gets $600 
from strawberries; but one needs to give truit 
his whole attention to succeed well. 

Some discussion was had on the the influence 
of pollen on the first crop. Mr. Wood was in- 
clined to give the claim some credit. He was 
glad the day was passed for making exhibitions 
of great numbers of varieties. Colonel Wilder, 
who could show 300 varieties of pears, used to 
say that ten was enough to grow, and if for 
market only half that number would be better. 
The Bartlett and Anjou are amongthe best. The 
Eaton grape he feared is too late for our cli- 
mate 

GIRDLING VINES 


is considerably practiced around Boston. The 
fruit colois earlier and sells better, but is not so 
sweet as well ripened fruit. He thought the 
life of the vine is shortened by girdling. Mr. 
Richards had practiced girdling several years, 
but could see no harm to the vines. He cuts 
out all old wood each year depending on new 
canes for next crop of fruit. Girdling the 
bearing wood 1 few months betore cutting out 
can do no more harm than cutting without pre- 
vious girdling. Girdles in July when the ber- 
ries are large as currants. 

Mr. Kinney of Worcester spoke a good word 
for the Downing strawberry, which is being 
discarded by many growers. It will not bear 
as high manuring as some varieties, but is one 
ot his most profitable berries. The Belmont is 
the handsomest rerry he knows, but requires 
very high culture. He hoped we should yet 
learn how to protect trees in winter so as to 
get crops every year. Had made some experi 
ments but had some failures. The experiment 
stations may be able to work out the problem. 

The discussion was animated throughout. 
Adjourned for two weeks. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This 
Stre 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in com 
petition with the multitude of low test, short weight- 


A marvel of parity 
More economica’ 


wder never varies. 
h and wholesomeness. 


alam or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans» 
BoyaL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall 8t.,N Y- 


DIRIGO STATE SEEDS. 

Our package for 1889 is made up fresh, contains 
15 packets full size, assorted and sent free by mail 
for 30centsin stamps. 3 packages 75 cents. No 


better seed than Maine grown. Address at once. 
REED BROs., SO. Bridgton, Maine. 


NEW SYSTEM OF BEE-KEEPING } 


In nearly every family there 
is some one who eould keep 
Bees on my plan, and secure a 
handsome yearly income. If 
not desired to keep Bees for 
profit in dollars and cents, keep 
some to have honey for family 
use. Jilustrated Book of full 
information of the New System 
of Bee Keeping, Free. Write 
Jor it. Address 


Mrs, LIZZIE E. COTTON, 
WEST GORHAM, MAINE 














Our illustrated Annual of Teated 
SEEDS, BULBS, TOOLS, &e., 
mailed free to all seed buyers. Two 
Colored Plates. It tells all about 


é Gardening 
The best Guide, 
Prices Low. 
Seeds Reliable, 


Used by Thousands of Farmers and 
Gardeners and no complaints. Origi- 
nators of Paragon, Acme, Perfection, 
Favorite, Beauty and other Tomatoes, 
A. W. LIVINGSTON’'S SONS, 
P.O. Box 295, Columbus, 0, 


FIELD CORN. 


"NHO9 L33MS NIOO a105 





MEN WANTED. 


I Want to Hire one or two good men to work 
on a farm for one year or longer. My farm is 
located within a few minutes’ walk of the city of 
Worcester. I keep about 70 cows and must have 
extra good milkers; also good horse teamsters. 
want first class American men. To such the best 
of wages will be paid. JOS. 8. PERRY, 

Box 713, Worcester, Mass. 


COOD-BY Eg re eer ee se 
periments in magic, aod samplecarde’ Alloniy 10 cents. C. Card Co., Columbaa, Ohio, 


PACKS CARDS FREE. One Ps 
Ax 10 U Home Cards, One Pack Hold 

‘to the it Cards, Une Pack Escort Cards, One Pack Flirtation Cards, all free If 

you send 2 cents for Sample Book of Visiting Cards, Eagle Card Works, Cadia, O. 


VIRGINIA RRS a acs 











f nine. 


Bi fe 13, 


« \IFREE 


are able to make this wonderful offer for the re: 
of such merit that, when a person pr 

fame spreads, and many pe« ple purchase 
always results, We can supply 
Those wh 


= 
ree only one person in each locality.ga > 

» write at once, will make sure of their reward, while those 

who delay will lose the chance. Best Gun. Grand Telescope. No space 


to explain further here. Those who write at once wil] secure ee 


livery. State your express-office address. Address, EA, EA 


Spe MLVICS OF bk scacte aU <8esee® Abnaue 
Silk Fringe Cards, Pleight of Hand T ks, B » Dialogaes, I 

sles, Conu ums, Games, and how you can #310 aday at home All 
yoRa2csextetamp. HOME AND YOUTH, CADIZ, OHIO. 





 20-ACRE FARM FOR SALE, 


Small fruit and poultry farm of 20 acres, in the 
town of Framingham, two miles from South 
Framingham and 19 mies from Boston, centrally 
located between five villages with good markets, 
with all the stock and tools, good 2 stor: house 
with 8 rooms and good ce'lar, barn, 30x50 feet, 
with wagon shed, 3 chicken houres, 7 cows, 1 
heifer,2 horses, 200 Plymouth Rock fowls, 100 young 
and 30 old apple trees, 50 pear and 50 quince trees, 50 
grape vines, l acre strawberries, 1 acre Cuthbert 
raspberries and blackberries, 80 Hotbed Sashes 
3x6 feet, 2 wells. Price $4500; $2400 can remain 
on mortgage. Death in family the cause of seliing. 

South Framingham and Saxonville horse rail- 
road pass the farm; five minutes’ walk. 

DERIEL F. HORNER, Saxonville, Mass. 


TOBACCO FARM FOR BALE. 


A fine tobacco farm in the beautiful Connecti 
cut Valley, near Hartford. House, barn, ice house 
and tobacco houses all in good repair. Sixty acres 
fine level land, plenty of wood and fruit. Very 
desirable for a New Eng'and home. ALLEN & 
WOODBURY, 172 Washington, St., Bosten. 


FARM TO LET. 

A fine market and milk farm of one hundred 
acres situated in Sudbury, near the East Sudbury 
station on the Central Mass Railroad, twenty 
milesfrom Boston. Milk sold atthedoor. H. T. 
BROOKs, So. SUDBURY, MASs. 


EES! 


ROSES 
Fruit& Orn GRAPES 


Roses, Pzonies, 
Hardy Plants, 
Grape Vines, Small Fruits, 


etc, including many Novelties. Catalogues giving 
information indispensable to planters, sent to all re- 
gular customers Frees toothers: No. 1. Fruits, l0c.; 
No, 2, Ornamental Trees, &c., illustrated, lic.; No, 3, 
Strawberries, No. 4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses, Free, 


ELLWANCER & BARRY, 


MOUNT HOPE | ROCHESTER, 
NURSERIES, New York. 


WEAK MEN! 


Whose Vitality is failing, Brain Drained and Ex- 
hausted or Power Prematurely Wasted may 
finda perfect and reliable cure in the 
DESLON-DUPRE Ree EDIES 

of Paris, France. Adopted by all French Physicians 
and being rapidly and successfully introduced here. 
All weakening losses and drains promptly checked. 
Treatise giving newspaper soliton’ endorsements, 
&c., FREE, Consultation (office or by mail) with 4 





the largest 
and most 
complete 
general 
stock in 
the U. S., of 


We offer 


eminent doctors, FREE. Varicocele cured with- 
: out pain or operation. Deslon-Dupre Clinique, 
165 I'remont St., Boston. 


1 PER 
© GENT. 


PAYABLE 
QUARTERLY. 
Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


For a descriptive pamphlet, send to GEORGE 
LEONARD, Gen Ag’t, Office 9,10 & 11 Adver- 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

N IDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL SO- 
ye CLETrY.—Special meeting at the hall of the 
Masaachusetts Ploughman, 45 Milk street, Boston, 
SATURDAY, February 9th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
WM. H. HUNT, Secretary. 
Concord, Jan. 30, 1880. 
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ake charge of the Upton Town Farm for one 
year from April ‘st, 1889. 
VALOROUS TAFT, 
GEORGE 8. WHITNEY, 
MICHAEL ©. CONNELL. J 


FARMERS. 


If you want the best, most complete, and most 
comprehensive Farm Account Book ever pub- 
lished, send 50 cents to Gro. A. ROGERS, P.O. 
box 106, Upton, Mass., and receive by return mail 
his New Farmers’ Account Book. It will please 
you. GEORGE A. ROGERS, 

P. O. Box 106, Upton, Mass. 


HARD STONY SOIL 


will wear out man’s life trying to till it,and under 
the best of circumstances produces very little but 
stones. The same time and work spent on the rich, new 
soil of MICHIGAN produces ten times the results. 
This State is so situated that there are many large 
Cities readily accessible by the many railroads crossing 
the State. If you want a fine home, productive farm 
and be surrounded by plenty and get a full reward for 
your work write to O. M. BARNES, Land Commissioner, 
sansing, Mich., and find out all about the best farms. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Walters’ select California excursion parties leave 
Boston, New York and Chicago every second week, in 
new tourist sleeping cars, elegantly furnished through 
out. All the comforts of a palace sleeping car at a say 
ing of from $25.00 to $45.00. For particulars write to 

L. M. WALTERS, California Excursion Manager. 
227 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ll. 


W ati. To hire a man and his wife to 


Overseers 
of the poor 
of Upton. 











Room B, 261 Broadway, 
New York City 
Or, Sherman Flouse, 





C\-\ND BUSINESS OFFER. 


' and expenses paid any active 
person to sell our goods y 
sample. No capital requirec 
Salary paid monthly Expences in advance, Ful 


oarticulars FREE. We_mean just what we say. J 
Address STs RP “ILVYERWARE €O., BOSTON, MASS 


a + 
Hejal Notices 
‘ oa . 

AYOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
+N the subscriber has been duly appointed Ex- 
ecutor of the will of EPHRAIM Q. ROWELL 
late of Hill inthe State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, testate, and has taken upon himself that 
trust by giving bonds, as the law directs. 
eons having demands upon the estate of said de- 
ceased are required to exhibit the same, and all 
persons indebted to said estate are called upon to 
make payment to the subscriber who has appointed 
G. W. C. FULLER of Cambridge in the County of 
Middlesex, his agent. 

JONATHAN R. ROWELL, Executor. 
Hill, N. H., Jan. 22, 1889. 








All per- | 


apt de- 
LETT & CO., Box 339, Portland, Maine. 


In order to introduce our goods, 


ther notice,send absolutely free,to one 
locality, one of our Grand Double fy 
) Telescopes, and the best Double-Bar- act 
led Shot Gun made. We ; 
1s0n that our goods are = 
ses them, in any locality, their y y 
; a large and profitable trad 


Breech. 


| PARKER & 





Loading. 
10 or 12 Bore. 





Stock, 


HOLST EIN-FRIESIANS., 
ARGEST AND BEST HE N 
New England. Stock of all cana bots 

sexes. imported 2-year-old Heifers selected by 
the Manager from the best herds in North Holland 

T hese are bred to choice bulls, and due to calve in 
spring and summer. Have a splendid lot of bu! 
calves and bulls fit for service this season. Par 
ticular attention paid to individual excellence ana | 
good breeding, combined. Personal ins ection ix 
vited. Correspondence solicited. LAKE VIEW 
FARM, North Andover De »0t, Mase. W. A 
RUSSELL, Prop’r) Jamra C. Toon Manager 


(HESHIRES A SPECIALTY, 


During the past eleven years I have shipped 256 | 
times to men I had sold to before. I appeal to that 
record which no other breeds can equal as the | 
best evidence of fair dealing. Five young boars, | 
and seven young so - sand pigs forsale. Cheshires 
outweigh any other breed at nine months. 

E. W. DAVIS, Oneida, N. Y. 





BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


$5.00 and upwards, according to age. 


LT, BRAHMA & PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


$2.00 each, Eggs $2.00 per setting. 


ST. BERNARD DOGS, 


Prices reasonable for pedigreed stock. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Every variety; by the doz., 100, or 1000. 
Send for catalogue of all, 
GEO. Q. Dow, North Epping, N. H. 


TLS PRIZES AND GOLD MEDALS. | 


ee Awarded to the Elmwo 

Stud of PERCHERON & FRENCH 

Coach Horsesat 

ville Exp’n, Buffalo Exp’n,| 

\. Y. State Fair, Onondaga 

County Fair, Bay State Fair— 

a record the highest. | 

Quality, individual | 

breeding New 

importation Per- 

cheron and French Coach} 

Horses arrived Sept.1. One 

of the largest Studs in 

—- U. 8. to show you. 

buy until you have seen 200 of the choicest 

ever imported, Buy only the best, and secure per- 

manent success iu breeding. Terms easy. Visitors 

welcome. Send stamp for large Illustrated Catalogue. | 

JOHN W. AKIN, Scipio, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 

Station—Ensenore, Southern Central Div. of P. & 
N. Y. Canal Co’s R’v. 


¢ Ohio IMPROVED Chesters 
ae 


WARRANTED CHOLERA PROOF. 
Ts 
. 





theHornells- | 


a I ove 
action, 
unsurpassed 

of Prize 








EXPRESS PREPAID. Wins Is1 
PRIZES IN U. S, & FOREIGN CouN- 
TRies. 2 WEIGHED 9805 Las 
SEND FOR DESORIPTION & PRIK 
THESE FAMOUS HOGS, ALSO F 
@L.B. SILVER CO. Clevecanc 
(This Company sold 973 head for breed 


irposes In 1887, 
Send for facts and mention t wer , a 





SURE CURE FOR iN*OMNIA, 


Insomnia, namely sleeplessness, has caused and 
causes more misery, hopelessness, and utter de- 
spair to its victims, than any other ailment that 
flesh is heirto. Insomnia is not only a source of 
extreme misery ard danger in itself, but is the 
fountain head and foreranner of numerous other 


| WAX 


the} 
Do not] 


Horses | 





diseases. Dr. Berkley Howard, late of London, 
now of Dewtens <> hos himself } = — ovvore 
sufferer from this complaint, has thecovered a per- 
fect cure in his own person for insomnia, and pre- 
scribes it to his suffering patients with entire suc- 
cess. This remedy is purely vegetable, and is free 
from all the deleterious ingredients usually found 

in such remedies, namely. opium, ether, chloro- | 
form, ete. After uring this remedy for a short 

period, natural sleep will ensue and all treatment 

can cease. Dr. Howard’s well-known merits in | 
Europe, and his present success here, are ample | 
guarantee for a trial of this valuable remedy. This | 
is nota patent medicine, and is prepared only by 
Dr. Howard, and sent direct from his office as 
ordered. Address, enclosing stamp for particulars 
DR. B. F. HOWARD, 37 Tremont street, oppo 
site Museam, Boston, Mags; or seen at office daily 


PERFEGT MUSIC BOOKS 


for CHOIRS, for CLASSES, for CONVEN 

TIONS, are perhaps impossible—but DITSON 

& CO’S matchless books are Just on the Line. 

EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, (80 cts. 
$7.20 per dozen) are 49 in number—quite’ 
new—give about one for each Sunday in the 
year, and are full cf grace and baanty. 

SONG HARMONY, (60 cts., $6 per dezen) 
by L. O. Emerson, is a new and very “ per- 
fect’ book for Singing Classes,perhaps the best 
of a long series of books by the same author 

THE GRADED SINGING SCHOOL, (50 
cts , $4.50 per dozen) by D. F. Hodges, is a 
sensible, practical method, by a very sensible, 
practical teacher, and is fully furnished with 
good material for successful work. 

JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, ($1, or $9 per dozen) 
by L. O. Emerson, is a tuli size Church 
Music Book, with a large number of An- 
thems and Tunes for choirs, also Glees, Part- 
Songs, and a multitude ot melodious exer- 
cises for classes. 

TEMPLE CHIMES, (35 cts., $3.60 per dozen) 
by Evangelist Luther, just published, is a 
very superior collection of new Gospel Songs, 
of Hymns and Tunes. 

PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cts., $4.20 per dozen) 
by L O. and E. U. Emerson, is a new Sun- 
day School and Praise book, full of uncom 
moniy good Music and Hymns A very 
*‘ perfect” book for vestry singing. 

ANY BOOK MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE 

OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston. 

M. EB. FYFE & OO., 
CLINTON, MASS., 
IMPORTERS OF 





| Needlework, and other 





UNLEACHED CANADA ASHES. 

WE GIVE our special attention to the selection 
of reliable goods. WHE GUARANTEE the quality 
giving the buyer time to analyze, weigh and report 
before paying. Select references furnished ana 
correspondence solicited. 
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OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
the subscriber has been duly appointed ad- 


ministrator of the estate of SARAH J. BENNETT | 


Jate of Waltham in the County of Middlesex, de- 
ceased, and has taken upon himself that trust by 
giving bonds, as the law directs. All persons hav- 
ing demands uy on the estate of said deceased are 
required to exhibit the same; and all persons in- 
debted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to 
C. A. GOODRICH, Administrator. 
Lunenburg, Jan. 22, 1889. 


OMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, SS. 
COURT. To all persons interested in the estate 
of JOSEPH EMERSON late of Hanover in the 
County of Grafton and State of New Hampshire 
deceased, Greeting: Whereas, NEW TON S. HUNT- 
INGTON aepatane executor of the will of said de- 
ceased by the Probate Court for the said County of 
Grafton has presented to said Court his peti- 
tion representing that as such executor he is 
entitled to certain rsonal property therein 
specified and situated in said County of Middlesex, 
and praying that he may be licensed to sell 
transfer, and convey, at public or _ private 
sale, and on such terms, and to such person 
or persons, as he shall think fit, 
ceive and otherwise dispose of said personal es- 
tate: You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be holden at Cambridge in said County 
ot Middlesex on the fourth Tuesday of February 
instant, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, against the same. And 
said petitioner is ordered to serve this citation by 
publishing the same once a week, for three ruc- 
cessive weeks,in the NEw ENGLAND FARMER, 
a newspaper published at Boston, the last publica- 
tion to be two days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
of said Court, this fourth day of February in the 
year one thousand eighth hundred and eighty 
J. H. TYLER, Register. 





or to re- | ; 
| and secure 100 amusing correspondents. 


ry\HIS BOOK is a complete trea- 
tise on the culture of ducks, 
with illustrations of breeding 
and brooding houses; cuts of eggs 


'in all stages of incubation, etc. 


| 


| 


| 


PROBATE | 








Giving also an experience of near- 
ly thirty years by the author. 


Price 50 cents. 
JAMES RANKIN, 
South Easton, Mass. 


WANTED! 


For the present winter and spring season, female 
operators, eith: r experienced or inexperienced, on 
the Wilcox & Gibbs’ straw sewing machine. 

Address SEWING DEPARTMENT, 

The H. O. Bernard M’f’g Co., 
Westboro, Mass. 








LADIES, GENTLEMEN :—Send for circular 
Boston 


Social Agency, box 3363, Boston. 


BONE MEAL 


ter Shells. Send for Price List. 
CHEMICAL WORKS. York, Pa. 





for Poultry, Granulated 
Bone and Crushed Oys- 
L1ORK 





ANY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 

AND ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER, 
by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys, 
Price $1.00. No previous knowledge of music 
whatever required. Send for book of testimonials 
free. Address, The Dorcas Mazine, 19 Park 
Place, New York. 


nt; W ages, $2.50 pers | , 
| to handle large quantities of 


for all or part of time No attention paid ‘to postal card 
WITH STAMP, J.C.EMORY & CO., Gth& Vine Sis., ¢ incinnati,O.s } 
rTTITIILIiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii | 


“Natural and Artificial Duck-Culture.” | 





yo00's 
SEED CATALOGUE 


A valuable publication issued Feb. 1, 1889. 

All wishing a copy, and intending to purchase, 

will be supplied gratis upon application, 

providing this publication is men- 
tioned and NOT OTHERWISE. 

STANDARD LIST 

OF SEEDS. BEST 

in QUALITY and 

TESTED. ALL 

THE SEED NOV- 

ELTIES FOr 1889 

and THOSE OF 

PAST SEASONS. 

TRIUMPH As. 

TER. NEW MAM- 

MOTH VERBENA. NEW 

EARLY MOONFLOWEK, 

SWEET ALYSSUM, Little 

jem. SWEET PEAS, New Va. 

rieties. CHOICEST PANSY. 

BUSH LIMA BEAN. NEW 

DWARF CHAMPION TOMATO. 

SIBLEY SQUASH. NEW GOLDEN EVE 

BEAN. best wax bean in the 

World. FLOWERING PLANTS, VINES, 

NURSERY STOCK. BULBS. AGRI. 

CULTURAL TOOLS. SEED SOWERS., 


| THOMAS HARROW, HAY CUTTERS, &c. 


PARKER & WOOD, 
49 No. Market St., Boston. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAII 


Send for Special List and Prices, 


— | Oyster Shells, Beef Scraps, Wheat, 


Barley, Buckwheat, Chicken Bone. 


PARKER & WOOD, 


ACRICULTURAL STORE. 


KNABE 


PIANO FORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 


| Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNARBE & CoO.. 
BALTIMORE, 22 and 24 East Baltimore STREET 
NEw York, 112 Fifth Av. WASHINGTON, 817 Market Space 


EK. W. TYLER, Sole Agent, 


178 Tremont Street, Boston, 


THE GRANGE 
CREAMERY. 
Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, Utility, 
Economy. No 
Agents. Sold at 
wholesale rates di. 
rect to purchaser. 
Top or Surface 
Skim ming per- 
fected. Milk re- 
moved first if pre- 
ferred. Perfect 
Cooling and Econ- 
omy of Ice. Write 
for circular with 
stamps to UNA. 
DELL DAIRY 
SUPPLY Cvu.,Una- 
dell, Otsego Co., 
N. Y. Name this 
paper. 





is full of 


qumesiin tcedaepyy GawvovlItl-WOFrKk, 
) 


ANY PART FOR A 
Mowing Machine, Horse Rake, 
Plow or Lawn Mower. Show 
this to your Hardware Dealer 
or send us, express paid, the broken part to be du- 
arnes Mfg Co., Boston, MASS. 
= TU DY Through and practical 
¥ f keeping, Business Forms, Arithmetic 
Pennmanship, Short-hgnd, etc. Low 
falo, N. Y. C.S. BRYANT, Secy. 457 Main St. 
useful information on Woman's Handi. 
Em} roidery, Art 
cal character. Every lady shuuld subeuwm.*e.. 4 
Price, 50c.a Year. Address 19 Park Place, N. Y. 
who want to keep acomplete data of each crop 
and other accounts send for Farm Accountant. 
Street; New York. 
YEA SHELLS for poultry, for health and egg 


licated. Catalogue free. The Whitman & 

instruction given by Mail in Book. 

rates. Distance no objection. Circulars free. Buf- 

THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 

household topics of practi- 
FARMERS — 

2cent. AR HOR s CORK, 17v Front 

)) producing cannot be beaten. Price $1.25 per bb 


| Sample box4 cts. WM.A.BENTON,Guilford,C) 


Are the BEST. 
So.LpD BY DRUGGISTS. 


_ PEERLESS DYES 
LTO ZY TO AGENTS Geer rrnvedistn 
Sarmers’ Directory, 


INSURANCE. 








Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JAN. 1, 1887, $515,257.87 
Surplus over Ke-Imsurance,, . « « « , $294,026.39 
Gainin Cash Fundthepastyear,,,. 15,101.82 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FUL: 

Amount at risk, $29,588,766.00. 
Total Liabilities, $221,238) .4» 
Jividende paiconevery Expiring Policy 60¢ p-1 
cent.on 5 years,40 percent.on38 years,ano * pe? 
cent. On all others. 
Joas. A. HOWLAND, Pres’t and Treas 
WILLIAM H. FAY Seoretary. 


AMOS KEYES & CO., 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
AND DEALERS IN 
Butter, Cheese Eggs, Flour, Beans 
Poultry, Dried & Evaporated Apples, &c 
26 Blackstone Street, Boston. 

Amos KEYES. FREv.L. KEYES. C. A. KEYES. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 
wM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


*LOUR AND COUNTRY PRODTIC’, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork. Lard 
Poultry. Dried Apples, &e. 
aaz-Country Consignments Solicited.s4¢ 

28 Blackstone &t., 
under New England Howne, 
2 ee 4O8TON. CHas. 0. BRooks 


Ww. H RUDD & SON 


Commission Merchants in 


'EGGS, POULTRY AND GAME. 


VERS EERS eee emaicpers | 


10 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON. 
Proprietors of Orrocco Poultry Farm. 


We have made special arrangements this season 


LIVE POULTRY 


and can give shippers the 


HICHEST MARKET PRICE 


and prompt returns. Full directions and quota- 
tions sent on receipt of two cent stamp. 


APPLES 
For English Markets. 


ONSIGNMENTS solicited. Shipments forward- 
ed. Advances made and fullinformation given 


by 
HATHEWAY & CO., 
22 CENTRAL WHARF, BOSTON, 
GENERAL COMMISSION DEALERS, 


WE BU Potatoes, Apples, Hay, Beans 


Eggs, Produce, Dried Fruits 
and selljon Commission. Write us fully for prices 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Wheat, Buckwheat, Barley, Mixed Feed, 
Ground Beef Scrap, Cracked Bone, 
Bone Meal, Shells, &¢., &e., 
Broken Rice and Waste Bread. 


Superior for Chickens.) 
Send for price list. 


EXCELSIOR EGG FOOD 


MA.<ES HENS LAY. 
1 Ib Boxes, 25c. 241b Cans, 50c. 


W. N. SMITH & CO. 


224 and 226 Friend St., Boston. 








Mention the FARMER and HoMEs. 





